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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E heartily thank all those who have sent us lists of possible 

subscribers. By the same token (whatever that vague phrase 

may mean) we repeat our invitation to our friends to send us 

= lists of persons who might subscribe. These things are useful. 
-_ Hundreds of persons whose names have been sent in to us in the last 
month have taken out subscriptions. If we were rich, which we are far 
_ from being, we could doubtless plaster the country with advertisements 
_ explaining exactly what we are and what we stand for. As we are not 
we must to some extent rely upon unpaid-for kinds of advertisement. 
And the best kind of all is the recommendation of friends to friends. It 

may sound absurd, but we do still, after all these years, meet at dinner 

apparently well-read old gentlemen and ladies who ask us what we do, and, 

__ on being informed, enquire whether the Mercury is a weekly or a daily. 
_ Adaily ; think of it! As though we were the Morning Advertiser. 


Progress Reported 

O all our old friends we can report that, with a little more help, we 
"TV stal not only survive but enter an unexampled era of prosperity 
- and usefulness. These are very difficult times for any one who is trying 
_ to keep the flag of non-commercialism flying ; especially in this country 
which produces most of the good poets in the world, who rage and sing in 
_ sheer reaction against their surroundings. But defeatism is a poltroonish 
attitude ; and everybody should rally round. 


- One of the Best Letters 

| DITORS of literary papers get strange letters. People submitting 
= ae especially, try every species of cajolery, from love-making to 
- blackmail. Not to mention whimsicality : we once received a poem, with 
G 
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stamped, and addressed, envelope of which the writer said “‘ If you don’t 
think you can print it, please wrap it up in its little coat and send it home.” 
Reluctantly, we did. But about the best we have ever received (ruling out 
the efforts of obvious lunatics) is a letter (with book) from an aspiring 
poet, received a week or two ago, part of which runs as follows. 

Your paper is unique. There has rarely been a journal so austerely and uncom- 
promisingly devoted to Letters. But its policy is ruinous. Petty poetasters are 
encouraged to persist in their puling idiocies, while the authentic productions of 
genius pass unnoticed. 


Please do not send on this book to some wearied and spiteful hack reviewer. But _ 


read it yourself—particularly the play at the end of the book. If after that you con- 
sider it unworthy of comment in your pages, then I can only congratulate you on 
judging verse by standards that would take the laurels from Sappho herself to 
crown the brows of—and—. 


We apologise to Sappho’s shade ; but there is nothing to be done about it. 


Mrs. William Sharp 


RS. WILLIAM SHARP is dead at the age of seventy-six. She 
translated Heine and edited the remains of her husband who was a 
_ fertile writer under his own name, and equally voluminous as “ Fiona 
Macleod.” The name of that Ossianic writer is still kept alive by the 
libretto of The Immortal Hour. He was a sensitive and cultivated man, 
but as a prose-poet, rather cloudy. We remember the late Maurice 
Hewlett telling us of a performance of a play by “ Fiona Macleod,” as it 
might be at Drury Lane, but we won’t swear to the theatre. For an hour 
or so dim phantoms floated about amid phantasmal scenery, sighing and 
moaning, and at last an aged Druid with a long white beard came to the 
front of the stage and intoned sepulchrally : “ Wind, wind, nothing but 
wind,” at which the audience broke into roars of assenting laughter so 
hearty that the curtain had to be rung down and everybody dispersed. It 
was his story, not ours ; so we are not on our oath. Sharp, in fact, was 
better than Fiona Macleod ; a very conscientious and knowledgeable 
journalist, even if he did call Maeterlinck ‘“‘ the Belgian Shakespeare.”’ 
Tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse : there was a time when he and William 
Archer and Clement Scott were quoted all over the place. 


Birds in the Royal Parks 


WS have received the Report for 1931, of the Committee on Bird 
¥ Sanctuaries, Royal Parks (Stationery Office, 6d.), the chairman of 
which is Sir Lionel Earle. “ During the year the Ministry of Agriculture 
made public a recommendation in favour of the complete extermination 
of the grey pene and every step possible is being taken to rid the 
Royal Parks of that notorious pest.” Pest, we suppose it is ; it is so hated 
that its most bitter enemies say that it isn’t a squirrel, but a rat. It will eat 
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any egg that it can lay its paws on ; and it is alleged, the evidence being 
uncertain, to drive away the native red squirrel. But it is a charming and 
friendly little beast, and, since it has been introduced we should have 
thought that control of numbers, rather than complete extermination, 
would have sufficed. The Committee, which is violently against the alien 
grey squirrel, has been trying to introduce the alien Mandarin Duck. 
“ Far from having shown any tendency to nest in the Central Parks, the 
birds have gradually left and are now much reduced in numbers. Two, 
which had been ringed in Hyde Park in 1930, were shot in Hungary.” 
Mr. Spedan Lewis has now given fifteen pairs to the Park, and it is 
hoped that their offspring will stay there. Amongst birds seen in the 
Royal Parks in 1931 were a Black-Necked Grebe, Great Crested Grebes, 
Lesser Grebes, a Woodcock (by Knightsbridge Barracks), a Reed Warbler, 
a Yellow Wagtail, a Kingfisher, a Landrail (in Orange Street), Kestrels, 
Teal, Wheatears, Blackcaps, a Heron, a Goldfinch. These all in the 
Central London Parks: in Richmond Park sixty species bred. Odd 
things one encounters in Stationery Office Publications, e.g. : 


The domestic affairs of some of the introduced waterfowl are very interesting. 
Early in the year an old Canada gander consorted for some weeks with a Chinese 
goose ; and, after that, he and a Greylag goose were for a time inseparable. But 
he evidently found these experiments in “‘ companionate marriage’ unsatis- 
factory, for he returned to a goose of his own kind, and by the middle of May 
they were swimming about with their family of goslings. 


We don’t know if anybody has ever written a book about the birds of 
London ; if not, it might be done. The pigeons, sparrows, and starlings 
(who favour St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields) are most conspicuous, but almost 
every British bird is liable to be found in the capital. A poet of our 
acquaintance with a small Chelsea garden and a pair of field glasses noted 
forty species in a year. 


The Nobel Prize 
Mi: JOHN GALSWORTHY has been awarded the Nobel Prize for 


Literature. Previous British subjects who have been awarded the 
Prize include Mr. Kipling, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Mr. Bernard Shaw 
and Mr. W. B. Yeats. The Swedish Academy makes the awards, and 
recommendations are sent in by committees in various countries. To the 
best of our knowledge the English committee has not functioned for a 
good many years. Year after year it sent in the name of Thomas Hardy 
who, in his last years, was facile princeps among English authors. Not 
only was the recommendation turned down year after year, but several 
British authors who had not been recommended were given the Prize 
over his head. If they didn’t listen to British opinion there was not much 
point in letting them know what it was. 
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Mr. Galsworthy 
Bo,: we are glad that they have given the prize to Mr. Galsworthy. 
Opinions may differ as to the durability of his work, but he has been a 
very laborious craftsman who has consistently aimed at doing the very best 
he could, and he has been a conscientious public servant who has worked 
very hard to promote international understanding generally and inter- 
national literary understanding in particular, especially through the P.E.N. 
Club. The late Nobel stipulated that his literary beneficiaries should have 
idealistic tendencies ; Mr. Galsworthy’s pen, all his life, has been at the 
service of humanity ; from the moral point of view he has never written a 
line that he need wish to blot. 


Our Index 
E should like to remind librarians and others that there is now on 
sale an Index to THE LONDON MERcuRY 1919—1929, stoutly bound, 
at ten shillings and sixpence. It is a very full index and should be of great 
use to persons engaged in literary research. 
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NEWS 


W. E have received a specimen card from the Book Tokens Scheme which is 
under the management of the National Book Council. It is felt that, so far, 
the exchange of books as Christmas presents has not been as great as it should be. 
This scheme will, therefore, it is hoped ‘‘ encourage book-lovers to give more books 
at Christmas time and other occasions ”’ as well as attracting a public hitherto un- 
familiar with the pleasures of literature. The tokens are obtainable from almost any 
bookseller in the United Kingdom and are attractively designed, folded cards, priced 
at threepence and containing a detachable bookplate. A stamp can be affixed to the 
flap of the folder to the denominations of either 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6 or 21/-, according 
to the donor’s wish. The token can then be posted to the recipient who may choose 
for himself any book to the value of his token. 
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OW that the Tauchnitz Edition numbers more than five thousand volumes it 

is interesting to record the valuable services rendered to literature and to 
readers by this enterprising firm. In a small pamphlet which we have received 
Messrs. Bernhard Tauchnitz refer to the early history of the firm and inform us that 
the year of Queen Victoria’s accession saw the beginnings of their Collection of 
British Authors, subsequently altered to include the word American. Actually the 
first book of the series was Bulwer’s Pelham. Vol. 2000 was issued in 1881. 1909 
saw the appearance of Vol. 4000, and the 5,oooth volume was published last year, 
consisting of an Anthology of Modern English Poetry. 
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IR PHILIP SASSOON is allowing the usual Exhibition to be held at 25, Park 
Lane in February and March next year, in aid of the Royal Northern Hospital. 
The forthcoming Exhibition will be “ Three French Reigns,” and will consist of 
pictures, furniture, tapestry, silver, etc., of the French Eighteenth Century. 
In 1934 an Exhibition of Lacquer and “ Chinoiserie’ (European Art in the 
Chinese manner) is under contemplation. 
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\ A J E have received Vol. VII, No. 2 of the British Museum Quarterly, published 


by the trustees. It contains some magnificent plates as usual. The Museum 
has recently acquired a Florentine Fifteenth Century engraving : a Descent from the 
Cross, of remarkable interest. 5 
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HE Ward Gallery of Baker Street have sent us some attractive Christmas cards. 

Almost every taste is provided for. There are wood-cuts, coloured engravings, 
etchings, and the subjects include Legends, Religious, Children’s cards, Zoological 
cards and Views. They should prove very popular. 
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FOUR POEMS 


Rustics 


HESE golden days the careless travellers fling 
Their songs and laughter 


To the skies of spring. 
Where showers tremble in the blossoming. 


But country people watch with wrinkled eyes, 
In their blood echoing 

The earthy secrets of the centuries, 

Knowing the world will ripen for the wise. 


Still Life 


HEY left their room, 
And the roses withering in the glass 
Fell on the carpet, 
As ghosts might pass. 


The beds stood there, 

With sheets turned white 
On the smooth counterpane. 
Waiting all night. 


Warm sun, cold moon, 
Lit the four walls, 
And the dust gathered 
In sifting palls. 


But they never came back 
To breathe life in the glass, 
Or touch the chairs. 

And the years still pass. 
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Evening 


ND so we left the sunset in the fields, 

Anning slow golden fingers through the corn 
And sliding over acres yet unshorn ; 

We left, and that long brilliance forsworn, 

Lingered away from the dark moving trees. 

We walked along the lane, and to our knees 

Clung the terrestial clouds of twilight mist, 

White with a cold translucency unkissed, 

And strange to brow and hand. 

Oh, how was it you could not understand 

The fear that crept beneath the sunless land ; 

And how the leaves stirred with a secret life 

Undreamt of in their ruddy noonday strife. 

A white foal stood against a fallen bough, 

Trapped and remote as the deserted plough, 

And stared to see us stand so long with eyes 

Agape and pallid in a strange surprise ; 

But then you rent the mist with sudden cries, 

And the foal galloped away, and the dark lane 

Seemed but the stumbling path to home again. 


The Changeling 


ACH day when colour leaves the skies 

Kk: press my face against the window pane 
And in my eyes, 

The lost flowers find their loveliness again. 


Outside my window stands a tree ; 

The leaves are clustered darkly as a grape, 
And when a windy moon loosens their shape 
I know they call for me. 


ANNE ACLAND-TROYTE 
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FIVE POEMS 


Summer 


HE pregnant trees 
Dangle their skirts 
Above my head. 


The lusty bees 
In humming spurts 
Seek a cool bed. 


The aching flowers’ 
Shining wombs 
Gladly receive 

The furry wooers 
Golden brooms, 
And quick conceive. 


The sun upon 

My pallid arm 
Breeds rich delight : 
And he would join 
With fervour warm 
Your hidden light. 


Oh slip and shed 
Your stirring gown 
And silken charms, 
And wear instead 
A living zone 

My golden arms, 


And this long coat 
Of kisses spun, 
The while I press, 
On flowers afloat, 
My love upon 
Your tenderness. 
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Dirge 


HE rooks are blue, and the trees are brown, 
And the farmer comes marching from over the down 


Stiffly he walks along the wall, 
To where the nuts are expected to fall. 


The tumbling leaves of the walnut-tree 
Fill the shuddering air with glee. 


Oh wild and sweet is their dying breath, 
As the farmer dandles his gun beneath. 


The sky is pale, and the sun is red, 
And the autumn day will soon be dead. 


The rooks are blue, and the gun is blue : 
On an amorous circle it follows them through. 


Its voice is loud and its breath is gray : 
Twice it barks as the rooks flap away. 


And two of the birds are struck as they fly, 
And spin in the air as they tumble and die. 


With furious voices the rooks swirl on high, 
From many a tree, till they cover the sky. 


The flaming sun and the tender sky 
Grow black with the angry crowd’s outcry. 


The farmer gathers the fallen rooks, 
And opens their wings like the pages of books. 


» | Their wide blue pinions he spreads on the grass, 
To encourage the others if they should pass. 


The sun is red, and upon the dead, 
It shines in the rubies that they have bled. 


Their beaks are bright as the golden light : 
Their eyes are black as the coming night. 
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On glittering plumage and drooping head 
The lingering glance of the day is shed. 


The distant rooks resound as they wheel : 
The farmer turns back to his evening meal. 


A nut drops down, and up in the tree 
A squirrel is leaping in selfish glee. 


Parties 


ERE Friendship founders in a sea of friends, 
And harsh-lipped Bubbly cannot make amends ; 


Nor all the poisons shaken in a flask 


That hands the insistent host with smiling mask. 


The guest the cup of poison seeks to hide, 
But stern his hostess lowers at his side ; 
Priestess of Bacchus, stubborn but polite, 

She will not let him slink out of her sight, 
Nor tip the odious liquor from his glass. 

She gloats to see the Cocktail slowly pass 

To scorch its way along his winding guts, 
And pit his stomach with a thousand ruts. 
Now sits the negro at the ivory keys, 

And with grey fingers flicks across the seas, 
Along the levee to the cotton-fields, 

To where the tropic night its silence yields 

To throats that weave dark harmonies of praise, 
Till his thick voice the silent choir out-brays. 
He sings of sexual intercourse, but makes 

A humming sound where love its license takes. 
Among the people chuckles gently rise 

As slowly his intention they surmise. 

He calls a spade a doo-doo and excites 

By understatement their dull appetites. 


Meanwhile the lovers in the silent wood, 
In navel, breasts and mouth discover good ; 
Whisper love’s name, nor are misunderstood. 
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June 
H ha the Sun 


Has come to stay, 
And all the darling 
Buds of May 
Have grown to flaming 
Frills of June, 
While winter’s winds 
To summer’s tune 
Adjust their notes, 
And to the air 
The sunlit motes 
Dance debonair 
Unceasing jigs. 
The hive rescinds 
Its stringent rule : 
drunken run 
Through lime-tree twigs 
And flowers cool 
The bees and sun, 
The drunken Sun. 


Sunrise in Belgrave Square 


In waiting for her lover the glad day. 
Before his touch her deep blue body cowers, 
And at his kiss dissolves to sudden grey. 


"To: night stands trembling on the tips of towers 


Here at your side, my quaking thoughts concealed, 
I sit politely, and my very name 

Is all unknown, while in my forehead sealed 

A conflagration kindles from a flame. 


Do then my shining eyes betray the light 

That from their gloomy pupils would escape ? 
And do you feel dismay, as at the sight 

Of earliest daylight from the womb’s dim shape ? 


The waltzes surge within the lighted room ; 
The sun is up: and all my pulses boom. 


BRYAN GUINNESS 
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Sea Gulls 


OR one carved instant as they flew, 
Hr: language had no simile— 

Silver, crystal, ivory 
Were tarnished. Etched upon the horizon blue, 
The frieze must go unchallenged, for the lift 
And carriage of the wings would stain the drift 
Of stars against a tropic indigo 
Or dull the parable of snow. 


Now settling one by one 

Within green hollows or where curled 
Crests caught the spectrum from the sun, 
A thousand wings are furled. 

No clay-born lilies of the world 

Could blow as free 

As those wild orchids of the sea. 


The Way of Cape ‘Race 


ION-HUNGER, tiger-leap ! 
The waves are bred no other way ; 
It was their way when the Norseman came, 
It was the same in Cabot’s day : 
A thousand years will come again, 
When a thousand years have passed away— 
Galleon, frigate, liner, plane, 
The muster of the slain. 


They have placed the light, fog-horn, and bell 
Along the shore: the wardens keep 

Their posts—they do not quell 

The roar ; they shorten not the leap. 

The waves still ring the knell 

Of ships that pass at night, 

Of dreadnought and of cockle-shell : 

They do not heed the light, 

The fog-horn and the bell— 

Lion-hunger, tiger-leap ! 
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Dorset Poem 


IME Intrinsica, Fontmell Magna, Sturyminster Newton and Mel- 
bury Bubb, 
Whist upon whist upon whist upon whist drive in Institute, 
Legion and Social Club ; 
Horny hands that hold the aces which this morning held the plough 
While Tranter Reuben, T. S. Eliot, H. G. Wells and Edith Sitwell lie in 
Mellstock churchyard now. 


Lord’s Day bells from Bingham’s Melcombe, Iwerne Minster, 
Shroton, Plush, 

Down the grass between the beeches mellow in the evening hush ; 

Gloved the hands that hold the hymn book which this morning milked the 
cow 

While Tranter Reuben, Mary Borden, Brian Howard and Harold Acton 
lie in Mellstock churchyard now. 


Light’s abode celestial Salem, oil lamplight smelling strong 

Gleaming on the pitch pine waiting almost-empty evensong 

From the aisles each window smiles on grave and grass and yew tree bough 

While Tranter Reuben, Gordon Selfridge, Edna Best and ‘Thomas Hardy 
lie in Mellstock churchyard now. 


JOHN BETJEMAN 
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AFTER THE FUNERAL 


By MARY BUTTS 
I. 


E waited in the ice-dark, star-pierced church, under the sea 

of dead incense and winter-chilled stone. Under the sea of 

our sorrow and our memories. More memories than sorrow ? 

More sorrow than memories ? Memories won in my case, 
pushed in and thrust out sorrow. Sorrow which came back ; hid behind 
a pillar on which mildew had drawn green scrolls, lounged against it 
and watched us where we sat, slender and very tall, as the body we were 
waiting for had been. Dead cold in the church and very still; outside a 
storm yelled, black and visible over London ; and the coffin which had 
to cross the sea to reach us was late. Late like she had been, who had 
always been late; who had said with her lovely laugh that some day she 
would be late for her own funeral. 

We were all there who had known her, like a party gone to church. 
Who did not usually go to church. Each alone, for once, sitting side by 
side, but alone, in a little precinct of grief. And physical wretchedness and 
shyness and impatience. And the question: ‘ When will this be over ?’ 
and “‘ When will the coffin turn up?’ and even ‘ Why did we come?’ 
But alone. Where everyone knew everyone else so well, there was little 
recognition. The men with their uncovered heads were the most visible. 
I sat back. Somehow a whisper passed along. The boat-train was late 
because of the storm. In another half-hour. .. . 

In another half-hour the box would be here, and in the box would be 
that, that, that which had been her. 

Because she was very tall and quaint 
And gold like a quatrocento saint. 


That would do. I must shape my memories of her. Hold on hard to some- 
thing that would focus feeling ; drill the memory-swarm. 

: Here we solemn vigil keep 

q Where all beauty hes asleep. 


On this awful London winter afternoon. Not where it should have been, 
in the south, under a light sun, under flowers. 

] “I ama woman, she said. ‘ I was happy when you loved me ! 
About all there was to it, if you left out the wit and the divine inconse- 


‘quence and the sorrow. 

3 ‘ Who has remembered me ?. Who has forgotten ? ’ 
I thought a little grimly : 

~ £ You won’t be forgotten, my lass. A fair amount of trouble you gave, 
4 as much joy. People can take their choice, and the joy and the trouble 
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cancel down to a number in magic. By your magic we have known you. 
Which is the last thing you can say of anyone. And the best.’ 

I sat back. There were two empty chairs besides me, and then a man we 
had both known, and then a painter, all our lives our friend. Glancing at 
her, I saw her eyes watchful, turn abstract ; out of the inside of her fur 
coat saw her pull out a sketch book, and with loose matchless precision 
begin to draw. Stare and scribble, stare and scribble. I shouldn’t be able 
to do my equivalent yet, which was damnable. I should have to wait. 
Wait and register. Wait and register. The emotions one is expected to 
feel : the emotions one wanted to feel : the emotions one felt. 

Behind me someone was crying. A man’s crying, torn, ludicrous, 
ashamed sobs. I wanted to turn round and stare ; wanted to leave him 
alone in a church’s assumption of privacy. There were very few women. 
It was a man’s party. Three rows ahead of me, one of them pitched for- 
ward suddenly on to his knees. 


* * * 


Was she really inside that box, between a parterre of candle-flowers ? 
Their white stalks would be shortening, each fire-petal would be dead, 
aes before the flowers that heaped the thin boards that separated her 

rom us. 

What was she looking like now ? Had they painted her face ? What had 
they done to her hair ? What had she on? Very fine white linen, I hoped, 
embroidered with white flowers. (Families see to that, and families don’t 
care.) She would have chosen a frock in which she had every confidence. 
I remembered a blue one, with a skirt made of short curled feathers, the 
colour of an April sky. 

On a cushion of jonquils, her name was written in violets: Clair. 
Clair. Clair. Clair... . How badly the Dies Irae goes with spring. 
‘ Light things and winged and holy’ were fluttering, flower and fire and 
tear and wilful memory-drifts, against words of majesty and passion. 

Dies irae, dies illa, 
Solvet saeclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sybilla. 


What had that to do with her ? What sentence of it was in relation to — 
her ? What memory had we of her in terms of salvation or of death ? 


Quaerens me sedisti lassus 
Redemisti Crucem passus. — 
Tantus labor non sit cassus 


Not in your line, Clair. With what divine inconsequence would you 
have evaded salvation or damnation, or even devotion such as that. To 
each his own labor. Yes, your labor was not unlike love. Yes, it was love, 
who set everybody loving, loving you, at least. Tantus labor—lets leave it 
at that; and by that work be remembered among us, my dear. 
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II. 


It was next spring that I met George in Conduit Street. He stopped 
me, his handsome head looking down on me, standing on the curb, a hand 
on his hip, swinging from one foot to the other. His great good looks 
somehow emphasised what was common in his bearing. 

I was wanted that night for a party. There was an American husband 
and wife in London who were a support to Lionel’s muse. They had 
already bought two pictures, and their reward was to be an evening they 
were to think had been spent between Bohemia, Fashion and the Under- 
world. I listened to George’s arrangements: we would dine here and 
dance there and take them on somewhere else. After that George would 
improvise. He has a genius for parties. 

*“* What sort are they ? ” I asked. 

“ Quite overpoweringly serious. Both of them. From Boston.” 

* Erudition ? ” 

George raised his eyebrows.. 

“ Erudition and uplift. And she wouldn’t be bad-looking if she wore less 
hair and more leg.—Eight o’clock then, my gold. Put on that jade dress.” 

George is a man who must be loved wherever he goes. So he left me 
feeling that he must love me. Which he does not. I saw him flaunt off, 
watchful for admiration and nervous of criticism, and hoped that Lionel’s 
patrons had not found him an embarrassment. 

I need not have wasted a moment’s consideration on that. Lionel’s 
buyers were perfectly able to keep people in their places. The husband 
was delightful, a lean slip of intelligence, detached even when he followed 
his wife, like a racing schooner in a liner’s wake. George had been right 
about her looks ; though I judged that the legs under her long skirt were 
not good enough to show. She was one of those unfortunate women 
to-day who are really nobly-proportioned, and had the singular courage 
to feature it. Her fair hair, which must have hung to her knees, was pinned 
on to the back of her head in a boss, a corbel, an escutcheon. It only 
needed a device in high relief to complete it, as said. 

‘* A fish,” said Lionel, and that she was more like a building than a boat. 

_ At that second I remembered another very tall woman, whose thin arched 
feet would not step our way again, a woman who had been like a tree 

_ moving in the wind. 

In the deep-feathered firs 

That gift of joy ts hers 

In the least breath that stirs— 

__ But that night we were not thinking of Clair, as we fed our Bostonians 

and danced with them and took their intelligence as seriously as we knew 

how. She was very much married to him. It was always ‘ we’ and * my 

husband’ and the works of culture and virtue on which they were occupied ; 

and what similar interests and institutions we had in England. She seemed 

to us a marvel of over-education, which he did not, as she passed from 
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Mantegna to Mendelism, deferring at the right moment to his opinion, 
and when he hadn’t one, inventing the right one for him. Nobly, only too 
nobly planned. Indeed, after a time, I married her to George. George 
would not be able to elude her like the lean brave at her side. She would 
take over George and run him, gag his loose tongue, fix his wanton eye. 
George had earned that something like that should happen to him. George, 
whose sex-appeal was his life’s work. He had tried it on her, but auto- 
matically ; if he were not trying it now, it was because she had gone 
through his attacks as a tank might pass through a wall of butter. He was 
now as douce and sensible as I had ever seen him ; so that for ever after 
I thought of her as the woman who had put the fear of God into George. 
And as I watched, I saw that everything that she did with purpose, her 
husband did without effort, out-stripping her, but in absence of mind, and 
saw him on instinct re-adjust his pace. 

Her earrings, each a tassel of antique pearls, swept her shoulders ; on 
her long hands, with unlacquered nails, were three choice rings, beside a 
wedding-ring of stout gold, unashamed. With her husband I rejoiced to 
dance, and rejoiced to see her guide George, while she followed him. 
Lionel’s sister said that there was a key-pin to her hair-knot which kept 
up the escutcheon ; and was young enough to want to pull it out and see 
what she would do with her hair hanging down her back. 

“* Replace it with a gracious gesture,” I said. ‘‘ And look rather superb 
with her arms raised and gold ropes running through her hands.” 

“ Queenly,” said Lionel, and something about ‘ what a constitution,’ 
and giggled as he saw George try and rush her into a fancy step, and be 
frustrated and get out of time and be ushered back into it. 

In such decorum the evening passed ; and George’s finale was a party 
improvised at their studio, and more to eat and more to dance and drink. 
There I went off duty, and the Americans shewed how well they could 
mix, and as at all George’s parties, the room flashed into movement ; 
movement of bodies and glasses, movement in mirrors and air filling the 
long curtains, movement of candles streaming and fire on the hearth rising, 
movement of voices and music the bodies repeated, the movement of each 
person a variation on the whole theme. 

It was late when I found myself next the American again, on a divan and 
he fetched me a drink. He had a portfolio of Lionel’s drawings and we 
looked at them together, drawings of plants and birds and eggs and fish. 

““T want a figure-study,” he said. Then went on with—‘ Does he never 
draw anything human ? ” 

“ Not well and not often,” I said, as he pulled out at hazard a drawing 
of Clair, her hand on a wine jar, upright against a Provencal house, in © 
the Provengal light. 

—“ Clair Lorrimer,”’ I said. ‘‘ Did you ever meet her? She is dead.” — 
_ “Yes,” he said, “ I knew her well.” And then sat still with the drawing | 
in his hands, and looked at it so long and in such abstraction that he — 
became almost invisible. Someone fetched me away. 
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It was many dances later and the party going with a roar like song. The 
American’s wife was queening it by the hearth, but a queen unbent, her 
hair’s architecture in ever so small a landslide down the nape of her neck. 
I thought of the garden behind the studio and that there would be pouring 
down into it an April moon ; and went down to the passage and opened 
its door. Outside. I found that I was not alone, for there was Alan Crane, 
standing in the centre of the colourless grass, holding up a drawing of 
Clair, looking at it by the light of the moon. Like a man before an invisible 
altar he held her picture. 

“ Clair. Clair. Clair,” he was saying: ‘‘ Azay les Rideaux. Oh my 
God, my God.” 

I thought: “ Clair and Clair again. You’ve done it again, my girl, even 
now you're dead. Out in the moonlight, a pencil ghost of you. This man ? 


_- Where did you know him ? How did you impose yourself on his virtue ?’ 


He must have heard my shoe on the path, for he turned. Came over to 
me, and I saw his face glittering with tears in that light. 

“Tell me all you know about her,” he said, with a directness of passion 
which was in keeping with his quietness, his decorum’s complement.— 
“ Azay les Rideaux. We were there three days. I have not slept one 
night since she died.” 

It seemed to me that the time had come to speak the praise of Clair. 
I made it and he listened, in a rapture, as though I spoke for him, as 


; though he was telling her himself. 


—‘‘ Azay les Rideaux,” he said again, turning his face to the lightly- 


_ starred heavens.—“ Azay les Rideaux. Three days she gave me. Three 


3 days in the boat called millions-of-years .. .. 


> 


Again I heard the garden door opened. It was Mrs. Crane come to 
look for him, and George with her ; George called to seemly order, George 


_ frisking in attendance, George repressing tiresome comment at finding us 


alone there. So did she. The perfect wife, indulgent even of flirtation, 
rebuking it only by absence of comment, her ‘ Alan, don’t you think we 
ought to go now’ shepherded us inside. George and she went in first, 


_ then I. He last. So I could not see what change took place in him on 
_ the ten-second corridor-transit. Only, a minute later, the man who had 
_ wept in the moonlight, was the pleased and pleasant host ; who had drawn 
Lionel aside and was writing him a cheque ; to whom his wife was saying : 


el ae ee 


Ka 
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“ Another enrichment for our lives. What an interesting drawing. Did 
you invent her or did you draw her from life ? Who was she ? ” 
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THE COTTAGE BY THE WOOD 


By IDA GANDY 


I 


HE cottage that stood by the edge of the wood on Donkeyboys 

Common was undergoing an experience that had been unknown 

to it for at least half a century ; it was being cleaned and painted 

and overhauled from the tip of its little brown chimneys down to 
its stone door-step, worn with the incomings and out-goings of generations 
of labourers and their children. 

If its eyes, dark and a little mournful under the deep eaves, could have 
changed their expression, they would have worn a look of mild astonish- 
ment and possibly of resentment at such treatment. Even the birds of the 
neighbourhood were filled with vague foreboding as they watched the com- 
motion that prevailed each day. Old Clarissa Gulliford, known to everyone 
as Classa, who had lived there alone for over a quarter of a century, had 
been almost like one of themselves, so quiet was she, so unobtrusive in all 
her ways. The moorhens, who nested each spring in the pond at the end 
of the garden, would run about in the orchard with the chickens, heedless 
of her presence. The green woodpecker—heckle, as the country folk called 
him—descending at intervals from a favourite tree, would seek for insects 
in a hole in her thatched roof ; once, when he alighted noisily there in the 
early morning she had wakened with a start, believing that someone had 
laughed aloud in her bedroom. The very nightjars, shy, dusky creatures, 
nested in the bracken not a hundred yards away, and felt no fear. 

But one day large boards had announced that the cottage was for sale, 
and Classa had gone away, where the birds did not know, and hencefor- 
ward the long summer days had been filled with the rat-a-tat of workmen’s 
hammers. Only when twilight came did the air grow quiet again, and then 
the birds missed the presence of the old woman most. For that had been 
her special hour; then it was that, her work done, she would wander 
round the garden and into the woods beyond. They used to watch her 
with their sharp, bright eyes, as she moved slowly, talking to herself, or 
perhaps to someone whom they could not see, for often she would stretch 
out her hands as though there were other people close beside her. 

At last, a short while before the leaves began to turn, the workmen pack- 
ed up their tools and their ladders in a lorry and went away, leaving a 
cottage that looked startlingly white against the background of the woods. 
The hole in the thatch had been mended ; everything smelt of new paint. 
But at all events there was peace again, and now, perhaps, thought the 
birds, Classa will return. 

Instead of Classa, however, there came another and a very different 
woman. She arrived one afternoon in a car with a maid and innumerable 
boxes and baskets. Though she, too, was small of stature, she wore a fur 
coat that made her look wide and important, and her voice boomed across 
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the garden so threateningly that the nightjar, who was lying like a dead thing 


_ on the branch of a neighbouring tree, fluttered away to a remoter hiding 


place. All through the hot afternoon the voice sounded from within the 
cottage, issuing order after order to the maid. 

And when dusk fell Classa came back. The birds recognised her faded 
brown shawl at once, and her small quick steps. “ Now,” thought they 
hopefully, “‘ she will turn out this intruder from her nest and we shall be 
quiet again.” 

But Classa looked little like turning anybody out. At the garden gate she 
hesitated, as though she were frightened Ry all the paint and white- 
wash and had a mind to run away. Then she lifted the latch. At the door 
she paused again and stared with sudden fierceness at the new porch that 
had displaced the old one with its crown of honeysuckle. The sparrows, 
who alone had been unabashed by the booming voice, heard her mutter to 
herself. But when the maid opened the door she was just a meek old 


_ countrywoman again. 


** What be yous mistress’ name ? ” she asked. 
“Miss Judith Franklin,” answered the maid, with a compassionate 


look at the forlorn little figure. 


** May I please to have a word with her ? I heard she might be wanting 
a caretaker.” 

The maid smiled pityingly : ‘‘ This way,” she said, and led her into the 
passage. Miss Franklin came down the stairs at the same moment; she 
wore a dress of crimson velvet and a necklace of large gilt beads ; there was 


_ a cigarette between her lips. She stared at Classa through a pair of horn- 


a 
by 


Miss Franklin was speaking. 


- 
+ 
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_ rimmed glasses. 


The old woman hastily dropped a curtsey ; little round spots of colour 
burned their way into her cheeks. 

‘‘- Yes? What is it?” asked Miss Franklin, without removing her 
cigarette. 

** I heard you might be wanting a caretaker for the cottage,” replied 
Classa, her eyes on the ground, “‘ and I wondered if I’d suit. I know the 
place well. I’ve lived here most of my life.” 

_ The other woman looked at her thoughtfully and dispassionately, then 
motioned her to enter what once had been the kitchen but was now an 
elaborate sitting-room. 

“« Sit down,” she said, pointing to a chair: she herself dropped on to a 
luxurious lounge laden with many coloured cushions. 

The old woman’s surprised and troubled gaze travelled about the room, 
which was lit by at least a dozen candles, that gleamed from every corner 

and revealed quantities of highly-polished brass,—brass warming-pans, 

brass cans and jugs and plates. The stone floor had been boarded over and 
was strewn with richly coloured rugs. A lustre bowl filled with waxen 
flowers stood on the table. 

So stupified was she by what she saw that she did not at first notice that 


H* 
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‘‘ Are you deaf ? ” cried a petulant voice. ° 5 

Classa gave a start; ‘‘ Why no, m’am,” she answered patiently. “I 
was a-thinking what a change has come over the old place.” 

The other woman smiled complacently ; clearly it never entered her 
mind that this shabby old creature was criticising what she had done, and 
was hating her passionately. 

“T was asking your name.” 

Classa gave it. 

“Can you cook?” 

Classa was sufficiently versed in the ways of the gentry to realise that the 
fact that she had cooked for herself, her husband and family, meant 
nothing. With eyes fixed on the toes of her boots, because she dared not 
let them roam again, she said, ‘‘ I was cook for eight years in a big house 
before I married.” 

‘“‘ Well, that’s something. I’m very particular about my food, and I 
shall entertain a good deal at week-ends. You will have plenty of leisure 
during the rest of the week to get things ready. You are not afraid of living 
alone ? ” 

“* T lived here alone for more’n twenty-five year,” replied the old woman 
quietly ; ‘‘ My husband was took from me when he was but forty and the 
children died afore ever they growed up.” 

Miss Franklin nodded, but Classa could see she was not interested ; she 
was too concerned with her own affairs. “ I hope you don’t want to gad 
about much,” she remarked ; ‘“ the cottage must never be left for long.” 

“ Tl not be wanting to leave it.’’ Leave it, when for over three months 
her one thought, day in, day out, had been how to get back to it again ! 

At last the questions came to an end, and Classa trembled with joy as 
she heard herself engaged for a week’s trial, to begin on the morrow. 


II 

When she returned next day the maid had left, and she found that she 
was to be alone with Miss Franklin. 

She received her orders and set to work with painful eagerness. Up and 
down the steep stairs she hurried, and in and out of the kitchen, as though 
she had been twenty instead of sixty-five. There was to be an omelette for 
lunch and when she started to make it her hands shook so violently that 
she dropped the first egg on the floor. 

It was forty years since she had made an omelette, and now maybe her 
fate depended on this one. Her legs would hardly support her as she carried 
it into the sitting-room. Miss Franklin ate a little and remarked sourly : 


* You'll have to do better than that.” Classa crept back to the kitchen in 
despair. : 


_Throughout the week she suffered tortures over her cooking, and at 
night she would lie awake trying to remember how she had made all those - 


difficult, elaborate things that rich people seemed to expect. From her 
mistress she received small help or encouragement. If a dish were success- 


et 
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ful she ate it without comment ; if it were a failure she would say, “ This 
won’t do, you know.” 

So driven and harassed was the old woman from morning till night that 
she had no time to wander in the garden. The michaelmas daisies, the 
hollyhocks and the marigolds that had once been her pride, waited in vain 
for someone to admire them. Miss Franklin herself cared nothing for real 
flowers ; she preferred those made of wax or mother-of-pearl. Nor, appar- 
ently, did any aspect of the country appeal to her, since she spent most of 


_ her day smoking and reading novels in the sitting room. The birds, con- 


scious of an alien presence and hardly recognising their old friend in the 
poor anxious creature who occasionally hurried out to gather vegetables in 
the garden, kept away from the cottage. 

But in one respect at least Classa felt that she was giving satisfaction, and 
that was in regard to honesty. Looking back when the week was nearly 
over, it seemed to her that she had been subjected to a testing process. On 
the second day she had found a half-crown lying in a dark corner of Miss 
Franklin’s bedroom, and had taken it straight to her mistress, who looked 


_ at her queerly and murmured “ How careless of me ! ” 


A day or two later when putting away some packing-cases, she discovered 
a silver teaspoon in the bottom of one of them. Again when she returned it 
she detected that slightly self-conscious look in Miss Franklin’s eyes. It 
was then that she said to herself, ‘‘ She knew it was there all the time, and 
the half-crown too.” 

Putting two and two together the shrewd old woman reached the con- 


_ clusion that her employer intended to use the cottage to house certain 
valuables of her own. First there was this deliberate testing, and secondly, 


there was her discovery that a curious little cupboard hidden away in the 


- recesses of the big fireplace, where long ago the children had kept their 
_ toys, now had a key fitted to it and was always locked. 


Her surmise was confirmed by an incident that happened on the last 


_ evening of the week. It was growing dark when Classa remembered that 
_ she needed some parsley, and out she went to pick it. From the corner 
_ where it grew she could see the lighted windows of the sitting-room. 


ia heed re ee Ua eB 


The curtains were already drawn, and Miss Franklin’s shadow was plainly 


visible as she went to and fro. Something in her movements aroused the 
old woman’s curiosity. Stealthily she made her way back to the house and 
then bending low and keeping close to the wall she crept along until she 


could peer through a gap in the curtains. The table was drawn close to the 


fireplace and beside it stood Miss Franklin, gazing greedily down at a 
number of small glittering objects that were ranged there. One by one she 


_ picked them up, fingered them lovingly, and then began to replace them in 
the little cupboard. Classa nodded to herself and went quietly back to the 


kitchen. 

_ The next morning Miss Franklin called her and said, “‘ I have decided 
to keep you, but remember this is a position of great trust. You must 
never leave the cottage for more than an hour at a time, and when you go 
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out, all doors must be locked and windows bolted. Every night you must 
do the same. Some of the pictures in this room are exceptionally valuable 
and I hold you responsible for them. You understand ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Classa. ‘‘ Yes,” she was thinking, ‘“‘ I understand 
as you’ve treasures locked up in yon cupboard as be worth a sight of money. 
But you needn’t be afraid of me. It isn’t such things as that I’m after.” 

Miss Franklin went on to announce that she was motoring back to 
London and would return the following Saturday with a friend. Then, 
having issued minute orders about the food that would be required, she 
departed. 

No sooner was the car out of sight, than Classa, who had been watching 
in the doorway, drew a deep breath and came into the garden. It was a 
golden September day, such as she loved, a day that harboured blue mists, 
and faint sweet smells and lovely memories. So still it was that the little 
birch trees on the common in front of the cottage scarcely quivered, and 
their shadows poised lightly as butterflies on top of the heather. Even the 
harebells hung motionless. 

In the woods there was quietness too, save for the harsh cries of the jays 
as they bickered in the tree-tops. And in the old woman’s heart was a 
deep sense of peace as she walked slowly down the garden path towards 
the pond. The children had always loved the pond. Deep and dark it lay 
at the end of the orchard, backed by a sea of beech woods; the tall trunks 
were mirrored in it, and the dreaming clouds. Just now the sunlight was on 
it, gilding not only its surface but penetrating far below so that all the 
buried weeds were golden too. 

Classa sat down on a tree-stump and let her eager eyes wander now into 
the woods ; now to the hornbeam hedge in which long ago the children 
had made themselves a little house that was there still, complete with its 
treasure of shells and queer-shaped stones ; now down into the pond itself, 
—the pond which they had loved so dearly for many things, but especially 
for the army of frogs which invaded it every spring. Time slipped by un- 
heeded. Miss Franklin and all the disturbing thoughts connected with her 
grew momentarily fainter in her mind until at last nothing remained but 
memories. 

And then the children came, sauntering under the trees—Mike and 
Joe leading little Edith by the hand. Though no sound reached her, Classa 
could see that they were laughing and talking. Edith had one leg of her 
pak flannel drawers hanging below her frock, just as in the old days. Mike 

ad stuck a jay’s wing into his hat, and Joe carried a large burdock leaf, 
full, probably, of blackberries. How rosy and happy they looked! Of 
course they were a little too thin but surely nobody would have believed 
that they would go off into a decline one by one as they reached their 
teens. . . . Now they were creeping into the orchard through the gap in 
the hornbeam hedge, and so straight to their house. Solemnly they entered — 
it and sat down in a little bunch. Now Joe was handing his leaf to the 
others . . . yes, they were having a blackberry feast. 
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And then suddenly a tradesman’s car drove noisily across the common 
and stopped at the door of the cottage. Instantly the children vanished, 
and Classa, still dazed by her dreams, walked down the garden path with 
the bitter thought, “ Butchers, bakers, fishmongers, greengrocers—there’ll 
be small peace from them now-a-days ! ” 


Ill 


Yet for a day or two more she was able to meet her children without dis- 
turbance. Once, in the late evening when she sat beside a wood fire in the 
sitting-room, they appeared out of the shadows and went to their cup- 
boards. It seemed to Classa, watching breathless from her corner, that they 
opened it and looked in. Then they turned and she saw that they were 
crying : little Edith had her hands to her face, and her body was shaken 
with sobs. After that they entered the cottage no more. Moreover, as the 
week drew on, Classa ceased to see them at all—perhaps because her mind 
was too full of anxious calculations about food for the week-end, and the 
elaborate dishes that must be prepared. 

About mid-day on Saturday Miss Franklin arrived with a fashionably 
dressed friend, to whom she displayed the cottage with great pride. 
Through the open door the old woman could catch shrill cries of ecstacy. 

** But how too delightful for words ! My dear, it is an absolute dream ...’ 

** You never saw such a state as it was in when I bought it,”’ came Miss 
Franklin’s voice ; “ the roof was full of holes, the walls were crumbling. 
There was no convenience, no comfort. But I employed a first-rate archi- 
tect, and this is the result.” 

** You’re a public benefactor—rescuing one of these old-world places 
from neglect and decay. . . .” 

Their voices went on and on. Classa, going about her work, paid little 
heed to the conversation, but once, when she heard Miss Franklin say, 


_ “ Take care of these stairs. They are a perfect death-trap to the unwary,” 


she gave a little start, then nodded her head grimly. “ A perfect death- 
trap,” she repeated to herself. 
Presently the two women moved into the garden and she saw them 
ointing and gesticulating. A little shiver of apprehension ran down her 
ack: ‘ They’d better not go meddling out there,” she muttered between 


her teeth. 
Two days later, when they had gone back to London, there arrived at 


the door an old jobbing gardener, who was well known to her. 


“ Well, Noah Upstone, and what do you want here ? ” said she. 

“‘ Your missis sent for me to come an’ tidy up this garden, Mrs. Gulli- 
ford,” said he. 

Panic seized her. ‘‘ What are you going to do?” she asked. 

“ That I’ll have to see,” answered Noah, casting his eye round him, 
“< but first of all I’m to mend the hole in yonder hedge, so as people can’t 


come trespassing in out of the wood.” 
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Classa quivered: ‘ And who wants to come trespassing out of the 
wood ? ”’ she demanded fiercely. 

“ That’s all one to me,” replied Noah, “ so long as I does as I’m told.” 

The old woman stopped abruptly and fixed him with a fierce look : 
‘Noah Upstone, don’t you dare to meddle with yon hedge!” she cried. 

The gardener eyed her with mild astonishment: ‘‘ Now what in the 
name of wonder makes ’ee take on like that ? ”’ said he. 

Then he moved on down the path. ‘‘ Duty’s duty,” he muttered. 

Classa followed him and tried a little cajolery. 

“This place was mine long afore it was hers,” she pleaded, “ and [’ll 
feel strange without the little gap. My poor children always used to pass in 
and out of the wood that way, and it keeps me in mind of them... . 
You’re a father yourself, Mr. Upstone.”’ 

But the old man repeated stubbornly that he must do as he was told, and 
the most that Classa could wring from him was a promise not to meddle 
with the little house unless Miss Franklin insisted. 

All through the week he worked, digging and trimming, until the charm- 
ing, untidy garden was completely changed in character. ‘The late summer 
flowers, which filled every spare inch of ground, were ruthlessly cut back 
or rooted up wherever they were considered to be exceeding their allotted 
space ; the moss-grown paths were coated with ashes ; the gap was firmly 
mended. 

But the house in the hedge, and the pond, remained untouched. And in 
them Classa found her comfort. “‘ When that tiresome old man has done 
messing about here,” thought she, “ my dears will find their way in again 
right enough.” ; 

But soon it appeared that the house in the hedge was doomed. Miss 
Franklin discovered it as she made the round of her property the following 
week-end, and promptly pointed it out to Noah Upstone, who was just 
getting ready to depart. 

““ That’s a fine way to mend a hedge!” she exclaimed. “‘ Clean out all 
that mess and fill in the space with more hornbeams before I come down 
next week.” 

When Classa heard of the order she said nothing. Only a strange look 
would now sometimes come into her eyes when she was waiting on her 
mistress. 


IV 


As soon as the garden was left to itself again Classa wandered in it as 
before, always waiting for the children, always hoping that they would 
forgive the injury that had been done them. But they never came, and her 
own mind grew too full of bitter thoughts to harbour any sweet memories. 
Each week, too, her mistress seemed to grow more exacting about her food, 
and to the old woman’s contemptuous eye it appeared as though she cared 
for nothing but to eat enormous meals and to gloat over the treasures that 
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she kept hidden in the little cupboard. This she did every evening that she 
spent at the cottage. Sometimes she arrived from London unexpectedly 
and mysteriously after dark, and proceeded immediately to shut herself 
into the sitting-room. When this happened, Classa always felt sure that 
she had brought with her some addition to her hoard. 

These sudden appearances were peculiarly disconcerting to the old 
woman, and she dreaded them so much that any real peace of mind, even 
in Miss Franklin’s absence, became impossible. 

The warm golden weather was over now. November had come and 
through the woods swept a wild, melancholy wind. Listening to it from 
the cottage, she fancied sometimes that it was full of the sound of her 
children crying for home, crying for their house in the hornbeam hedge, 
and their cupboard beside the fireplace. And sometimes when it moaned 
more sadly than usual, she would get up as though she could bear the sound 
no longer, and taking a spade and a sack she would set off into the woods. 

Only the birds knew what she did when she had walked far in among the 
trees. They used to watch her curiously, conscious that though this was 
the old woman whom they had always known, she was in some indefinable 
way an entirely different creature. She walked now with a fierce hidden 
purpose that scared them, and when she talked to herself, it was no longer 
the gentle babble of bygone days. Angry little torrents of words would 
burst from her lips, and sometimes she would stop and listen to the wailing 
of the wind like one distraught ; then, grasping the spade tightly, would 
move forward with resolute steps. Her goal was a certain spot where a 

year or two before a large beech had been torn up by the wind ; a great 
hole still remained there like an empty grave that waits to be filled. At 
this time of year thousands of dead leaves drifted into it, and Classa’s 
first task was to clear them out and stuff them into her sack. Then she 
would start to dig the hole deeper—each time a little deeper—working on 
patiently far into the yellow twilight. The birds, already half asleep in 
their sheltered hiding-places, grew used to the sound of her returning steps 
rustling among the trees until they were lost in the roar of the wind. 

Once as she came out of the wood in the dusk she met Noah Upstone. 
| “‘ An’ what for d’ye carry thic girt spade about wi’ ee?” he asked 
= her. 

_ Classa gave him an ugly look ; she had never forgiven him for what he 
had done to the garden. 

She pointed to the sack of leaves on her shoulder : “ ‘To fetch leaves for 
leaf mould, as you might guess for yourself,” she answered sharply. 
“Nothing ’ull grow in that garden again since you got messing about 
wi’ it.” 

‘Well, an’ that’s the furst time ever I heard of a body fetching leaves 
wi’ a spade,” retorted the old man, ignoring the attack on himself. 

But Classa had already turned her back on him and was half-way through 
the gate. 
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V 


At the end of the month, when the bare woods topped the common like 
a long, dark cloud, there came a few days so mild and sweet that it was 
almost as though Spring had mistaken her date. Primrose leaves poked out 
of the earth, the gorse bloomed, thrushes and robins sang morning and 
evening. 

A gadiden sense of comfort filled Classa’s heart and a faint but definite 
hope began to blossom there. She ceased her daily expeditions into the 
woods, and began to haunt the pond again. The birds even heard her sing- 
ing to herself as of old. . 

When Miss Franklin arrived for the week-end and announced that she 
was going abroad in a day or two and would not return until April, the old 
woman felt positively buoyant. ‘‘ Surely, surely,” thought she, “I shall 
be able to win my dears back again, what with having the place to myself, 
and the Spring coming.” 

On the Monday morning, just before she started for London Miss 
Franklin walked down the garden to the pond, and Classa, who was hang- 
ing out the washing, followed her with intent to be friendly. 

* It won’t be so long before we’ll be having the frogs here,” she observed. 

“ The frogs ? ” repeated Miss Franklin, with a frown, which Classa was 
too happy to notice. She clasped her hands and her face grew radiant. 

** Yes. Soon, while it’s still dark, they’ll come a-hopping over the com- 
mon from the dear Lord knows where, and in the morning we shall find 
the pond chock full of em. And all day long they’ll keep lifting their heads 
out of the water and making such a gurgling as you never heard. The 
children used to stand for hours laughing at ’em. But they doesn’t bide 
here long. The next morning—or maybe, the morning after that—the 
pond will be quiet again, and full of their spawn. The children used to 
bring old jam jars and fill them—” 

““ How disgusting !”’ cried Miss Franklin. ‘‘ I detest frogs, and as for 
frogs’ spawn, the sight of it makes me nearly sick.’’ She stood frowning 
down at the pond. 

Classa’s heart sank, and she wished that she had held her peace. 

After a moment Miss Franklin said, “‘ This decides me to do something 
I’ve long had in mind. The pond shall be drained and cleaned so that the 
frogs will go elsewhere to lay their nasty spawn. Then a pretty water gar- 
den shall be made here with a wall round it and a stone fountain in the 
middle, and water-lilies tg 

But Classa waited to hear no more. She had turned away and was 
walking quickly back to the house, with one hand against her breast. Her 
face, which had first grown crimson, was now deadly pale, and her heart - 
was beating so loudly that it seemed as if all the surrounding world must be 
full of the sound of it. 

And in her brain one thought hammered incessantly. The pond was to 
be drained—their pond, her children’s pond ! The frogs who had come 
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there year after year would never come again, and the children, too, would 
stay away forever. . . . This final desecration would break their hearts. 

And then, at the sound of Miss Franklin bringing her car out of the 
garage, she roused herself from her rage and grief and hurried to the gate. 

“ Oh, please, mum,” she began, twisting her hands together nervously. 

“ Yes, what is it?” Miss Franklin was intent on doing something to 
the car. 

«It’s about the pond, mum.” The old woman’s breath came in gasps ; 
“The children love it so a 

“ What children ? ” asked Miss Franklin coldly. 

“My children!” exclaimed Classa, in anguish at having to divulge 
her secret to this hard, unsympathetic woman. “ Mike and Joe and little 
Edith. They come back here sometimes . . .” 

“ Now look here, Classa, this is just foolishness,—a morbid fancy that 
must not be encouraged. I have said that the pond shall be drained, and 
I shall give the order as I pass Jelf’s yard to-day.” 

Even as she finished speaking Miss Franklin pressed the accelerator and 


_ the car started forward. 


Classa watched till it was out of sight, one of her hands clenched and the 


_ corners of her mouth drawn tightly downwards. Then she walked slowly 


- muttered several times, 


back to the cottage. 


‘VI 
On the afternoon of the following day she went once more into the woods 


_ with her spade and sack. 


The birds saw at once that she had grown fierce again. “ April,’ she 
“ tis a long time to wait, but I’ll be ready.” 
She worked so long that it was dark before she could reach the edge of 


_ the wood, and for over an hour she groped among the trees, unable to find 
_ her way. It seemed, indeed, as though she might be out all night had not 
something unforeseen occurred. For suddenly, out of the surrounding 
_ blackness, a light shone. 


Instantly it flashed into her mind that Miss Franklin was making one of 


. her surprise descents, and a strange excitement possessed her as she 
_ struggled out of the wood by the aid of the light. 


She had guessed rightly : her mistress was standing in the doorway as 


_ she drew near the cottage. 


" Ve 


‘“< T had to return on business,” she cried, ‘‘ and what do I find but the 


_ house empty and the door unlocked—after dark, too, when there are more 


_ likely to be thieves about than at any other time.” 


wf 
x 
, 


‘We've no thieves here,” muttered the old woman, as she set her sack 


of leaves down on the stones. She was still panting from her exertions. 


“ You know nothing about it,” retorted Miss Franklin : “ the thieves I 
have in mind would keep their presence secret from you, anyway. Don’t 


let it happen again, or you can go.” 


? 
“ 
: 
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She swept into the sitting-room, her small, plump figure rigid with 
indignation. Classa stared after her without moving, apparently lost in 
thought. 

A moment or two later Miss Franklin called her imperiously, ‘ Light a 
fire in here at once,” she said, “‘ and then make me an omelette and some 
coffee. I am very tired. I have walked all the way from Bentridge.”’ 

Bentridge was a large town many miles distant. It was not even the 
nearest station. How strange that she had chosen to come that way, 
thought Classa, as mechanically she knelt down and struck a match. 

Miss Franklin was speaking again, and when Classa looked round at her 
she noticed that her face was queerly flushed and excited. She was stand- 
ing by the table with her hand resting on a small brown paper parcel. 

“‘T chose Bentridge because I didn’t want anyone to know that I was 
coming here to-night. Everybody believes I have gone abroad. So no 
gossiping, please. I have my reasons.” 

She hesitated for a moment, staring down at the figure of the old woman 
crouching before the fire. 

Then it seemed as if she decided to be a little more expansive, for she 
seated herself and continued in a more friendly tone: “ You see, I am a 
collector. I collect very valuable things—at least ’—she interrupted her- 
self hastily, as though fearing she had said too much, “ things that are valu- 
able to me and to other people of similar tastes, but not, of course, to every- 
one. And it happened yesterday when I was out doing a little final shop- 
ping that I picked up, by accident, some rare additions to my collection. 
Afterwards I had reason to think that I was being watched, so I resolved, 
before going abroad, to bring my new treasures here. You see how much I 
trust you to have told you all this.” She rose from her chair and lit herself a 
candle. In the other hand she held the little parcel. ‘‘ When I return in 
April I shall come straight here,”’ she added ; ‘“ I’d written a letter to tell 
you so before I knew that I should see you again.” 

In the doorway she paused ; “ Did Jelf call about the pond ? ” 

“No,” muttered Classa. Her hands trembled as she fumbled with the fire. 

“Then send him a reminder to-morrow. I shall be off at daybreak to 
catch the early train from Bentridge.” 

She went heavily out of the room as though she were very tired, calling 
as she went that she would be ready for her supper soon. 

Classa remained motionless, listening intently to her slow steps on the 
stairs. No sooner did she hear her mistress close her bedroom door than 
she started to her feet, took off her shoes and stole upstairs as softly as a 
cat. “‘ A death-trap,” she whispered as she followed the steep and winding 
steps, “ That’s what they are—a death-trap !’’ When she reached the 
narrow landing at the top she hid herself behind a curtain and waited. 

A few minutes later Miss Franklin appeared, still carrying the candle and 
the box, and started to descend. Swift as a flash of lightning Classa’s arm 
came out from behind the curtain and pushed her violently forwards. The — 
candle went out and with a piercing scream her mistress fell headlong down _ 
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the steep, dark stairs. The whole house seemed to reverberate with the 
noise of the fall. Then followed a silence that was more terrible than the 
noise. 

It was some time before Classa could force her limbs to move. When at 
last she crept down the stairs, and groping her way past the prostrate body, 
had fetched the lamp from the sitting-room, she saw at once that her pur- 
pose was achieved. Miss Franklin was undoubtedly dead. She would 
never again be able to injure the children with her whims and her fancies. . . 

Beside her lay the parcel, and not far away a small key. Classa picked 
them up and carried them into the sitting-room. “ I’ll put your treasures 
safe away for you,” she murmured softly, “‘ so you can rest easy.”” Then 
she undid the parcel and found, in a wooden box amid a nest of wrappings, 
two beautiful little gilt boxes set with precious stones. Many others of 
varying pattern met her eyes when she had opened the cupboard by the 
fireplace, but she paid little heed to them. She was thinking how strange 
it was that her mistress had set store by such things, bringing them home 

_ late at night, sitting gloating over them in the evenings. 
She turned the key in the lock and dropped it in a pewter mug on the 
; Be erepicres A few minutes later she fell into an uneasy sleep beside 
the nre. 

But with the coming of the first grey streak of light she awoke with a 
cry, and at once grew calm and purposeful. With a strength that seemed 
incredible in so frail-looking a creature she placed the body of her mistress 
in a large wheelbarrow, covered it over carefully with rubbish from the 

_ garden heap—dead dahlias and chrysanthemums, and tall hollyhock stems 
that even made invisible a protruding limb. Then she set out for the woods. 
_ It was still so dark that once more she had to grope her way ; yet she press- 
ed steadily forwards, undeterred by difficulties. During the night rain had 
- fallen, and now all around her sounded the steady drip of moisture from 
the trees. A little wind sobbed among the undergrowth ; the dead leaves 
stirred and sighed. When she reached the grave she laid the body in it 
_ gravely and reverently, putting a handkerchief over the distorted face, and 
_ folding the hands upon the chest. Then she proceeded to cover it over with 
_ the heaped up earth, working on until the sun was well over the wood. 
_ Now that her mistress was dead she no longer felt any bitterness towards 
_her, only a faint pity. 
___ * Poor soul,” she thought, ‘“‘ you were never one to care about the woods 
_and now you're going to lie in ’em for many a long year. Maybe ’twill do 
you. a power of good.” 
-” But neither was she conscious of any burden of guilt. Miss Franklin 
had come between herself and her children and she believed that heaven 
itself must be on her side. 
__ She was not, however, too bedazed in mind to realise that man would be 
_ against her, and she was careful to return with her barrow full of leaf mould 
in case she should meet anyone. As it happened the postman came across 
the common just as she reached her gate. 


~~ 
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‘“ Ah, that’s good stuff, missis,” said he approvingly, “‘ Only wish I’d 
time to fetch some for my own garden. There’s a letter for you this morn- 
ing. From your old lady, I should say.” He groped in his bag and handed 
it to her. 

“ Aye,” said Classa, taking it indifferently, ‘“‘ she said she’d be writing. 
She’s gone to foreign parts.” 

When he had gone on his way she put on her spectacles and read the 
letter through laboriously. Only one sentence, however, made any im- 
pression on her and that was a postscript at the end: “‘ Tell Jelf, if he has 
not been yet, to start at once on the pond.” 

It served to remind her that, exhausted though she was, her business 
was not yet over. 

She made herself a cup of tea and then set out for Jelf’s yard, a couple 
of miles away. At the entrance she met Jelf himself : 

‘Good morning, Mister,”’ said she, ‘‘ I’d a letter from my missis and 
she asks me to say she’ve changed her mind about the pond. She doant — 
want nothing done to it after all.” 

‘‘ T was sending a man over this very day,” answered Jelf, “ but that’s 
all right, Mrs. Gulliford and no harm done. Why mercy on us, what’s 
come over you?” 

For the old woman had fallen fainting to the ground. 


Vil 


The days slipped by, and no one came to the cottage to make enquiries 
about Miss Franklin. Evidently, thought Classa, not a soul will trouble as 
to her whereabouts until April. And April seemed a long way off, and 
meanwhile the Spring would come,—and the frogs. 

She went about her household duties calmly and serenely, untroubled 
by the events of the immediate past, or by forebodings for the future. 

Day by day the birds watched her grow more like the old woman whom 
they had known in the past. She wandered in the woods and garden, 
singing and talking softly to herself—always talking to herself. One morn- 
ing at the beginning of March she awoke to hear a familiar sound, and her 
face lit up with delight. ‘‘ Now the Lord be praised, it’s the frogs come 
back |” she cried. 

She had her breakfast early that day, and then she went and sat on her — 
favourite tree-stump by the pond. It was full of frogs. They crawled or 
swam in every direction and every moment at least a dozen stuck their 
absurd faces above the surface and gurgled loudly. As Classa watched 
them she went slipping back, back into the past, more deeply than ever — 
before, and when she raised her eyes the children were standing there, 
pointing at the frogs and laughing. : 

They often came after that; indeed, they seldom seemed far away, 
though they continued to avoid the house. . 

April arrived but still no one appeared to trouble her. One day, however, — 
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towards the end of the month, an elderly cousin arrived to ask if Classa 
could throw any light on Miss Franklin’s whereabouts. She was a kindly, 
chatty soul who had once stayed at the cottage, and the old woman felt no 
fear of her. She brought out Miss Franklin’s last letter, which she had 
carefully treasured, though part of the post-script at the end had somehow 
been torn away, so that only the words “ Tell Jelf ” remained. 

“ What were you to tell Jelf ? ” asked the cousin. 

“ Only that she’d changed her mind about the pond being cleaned out,” 

replied Classa. 

Then she remarked sombrely, “‘ When a body gets into foreign parts 

there’s no saying what may n’t happen to ’em.” 

“ She was a queer, secretive creature,” said the cousin. 

She took the letter with her and went away without further ado. 

Nevertheless, in a few weeks’ time she appeared again with two strange 

men to bear her company. One of them asked Classa a great many ques- 

tions, while the other took notes in a little book. Afterwards they made a 

thorough search of the cottage while Classa sat knitting imperturbably in 

the kitchen. ‘‘ Aye, hunt about,” she muttered to herself, ‘‘ you’ll be dead 
_ yourselves before you find her.” 

Presently it was evident that they had noticed the cupboard by the 

fireplace, for they called to ask where her mistress kept the key. 

*“ Well,” she answered cautiously, “‘ Just after she went away I did find 

a key a-laying on the floor as though it had fallen from her pocket, so I put 
_ it here,” and she produced it from the pewter pot. Afterwards, standing 

motionless in the doorway, she watched them curiously as, with exclama- 
_ tions of astonishment, they brought out the little gold and silver boxes. 

‘* An almost priceless collection of old snuff-boxes,” said one of the men 
~ in a low voice. ‘‘ We had better take them away and put them in a safer 
= place.” 

3 He motioned to Classa to go back to the kitchen. 
_ * That shows she’s honest enough,” she heard him say. 
_ “* She’s as honest as the day,” returned the cousin, “ and guile less as a 
child. A little wandering in her mind, no doubt, but then she’s very old.” 
- She stood looking down at the exquisite snuff-boxes thoughtfully : s I 
_ understand now why my cousin was so suspicious that she was being 
_ dogged by thieves,” she said ; ‘‘ It had become a mania with her latterly.” 
_ At last Classa had the house to herself again; she sat smiling in the 
_ twilight, with the door of the empty cupboard open wide. 

‘Now you can keep your toys there again,” she murmured several 
times. 

Vill 


_ The weeks went by and Classa remained at the cottage undisturbed. 
The cousin, who would inherit the property if, as seemed almost certain, 
Miss Franklin was indeed dead, was against making any change. She had 
been touched by the story that the old woman told her about the children. 
3 I 
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‘“‘ Moreover,” she said to her friends, “‘ if my poor cousin, by some un- 
likely chance should return, the place will be ready for her. For myself, 
when I want some country air I far prefer Torquay to that lonely place.” 

Left entirely to herself, seeing no one but an occasional tradesman, 
Classa lived for ever now in a dream world of her own. Even when she 
wandered into the woods and stood by the spot where Miss Franklin lay 
buried, no hard light of reality broke through on her ; indeed she had come 
to regard herself as a kind of benefactor to her mistress. 

“‘ Tis nice and quiet for you here,” she used to say, “‘ an’ you’ll have 
grown fond of the woods by now. Yes, and you’ll have flowers blooming on 
you when the Spring comes—not them wax flowers you used to fancy, but 
bluebells and primroses and such like.” 

Singing softly to herself she would return to the cottage, knowing that 
when the fire was lit and she sat there in the twilight the children would 
creep in to keep her company. 

And the birds, too, came back to their old haunts, now that the Classa 
whom they loved dwelt there again. The heckle dug a new hole in the 
thatch, and laughed aloud from dawn to dusk. ‘Through the hot summer 
nights the nightjar churned on the garden fence, and the moor-hens 
might often be seen running about outside the cottage door with their 
small quick steps. 


eee 
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AN ABSCESSED TOOTH 


By KAREL CAPEK* 


O now, when it was at its worst—when at 3 a.m. I jumped out of 

bed and ran round and round the room holding my head and 

squeaking like a terrified mouse, I said to myself: No, this 

cannot be endured any longer; one cannot remain silent in the 

presence of such real human affliction ; something must be done about it. 

Well, then, I now fulfil the vow made in that very trying hour and 
write an article to denounce it, viz., the horror of an abscessed tooth. 


* * * 


The normal course of the malady is like this: with a great effort to 
control himself and speak easily, the sufferer tells his neighbours that he 
has a troublesome tooth. Whereupon the neighbours soothingly remark 
that that is nothing, that he has probably caught cold in it, and the best 
thing is to apply plum-brandy, vinegar, tincture of iodine, a cold compress, a 
woolly scarf round the head, hydrogen peroxide, lime-water, and whatever 
else may occur to them. As a result of employing all these remedies it 
happens that the pain, which has so far been of an indefinite character, 
becomes acute and begins to stab, pierce, dig, tug, sting, glow, prick, gnaw, 
swell, and rise. 

Then begins the second stage, when the patient decides that it shall not 
have its own way, and starts to swallow different powders such as aspirin, 
amidopyria, novamidon, rhodin, trigemin, veramon, and a heap of 
others. This certainly helps a little ; that piercing pain is dulled, but then 
a swelling begins, and with trembling fingers the sufferer starts to feel a 
bunch which seems to him larger than anything he has ever touched in his 
life. 

Then the neighbours range themselves into camps : some maintain that 
cold compresses should be applied to the swelling so that it may be checked 
and dispersed, while others declare that it should be scalded so as to bring 
it to a head. The patient tries both in turn with the result that the swelling 
increases and hardens, it seems to glow with defiance, and from it emerges 
an intensified, invigorated and aggressive pang, shooting to the right and 
left; meantime the affected tooth grows, as it were, and projects itself 
above the others so that it comes into constant collision with the opposite 


~ teeth, which always give it a welcome opportunity for an extra stab of pain. 


At this stage the patient growls out something awful, jams his hat on his 

head, and hastens to his dentist. There are times when man is capable of 

such heroic decisions. 

Serer eee ee 
*Translated by Francis P. Marchant. 
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Contrary to all expectation your dentist does not openly evince the 
slightest sympathy ; he merely mutters, ‘“‘ Well, let us have a look at it, 
taps the tooth with some sort of instrument, disregarding your protests, 
then reflects a moment. ‘“‘ You know,” he says thoughtfully, ‘“‘ that tooth 
really wants to come out.” ; 

At that moment you are struck with a specially generous sentiment : 
you are like a parent who has displayed angelic patience with a good-for- 
nothing offshoot before finally disowning him. “‘ Perhaps we may bear 
with it a little longer,” you suggest eagerly. ‘‘ Look here, perhaps it will 
behave better and we can save it, what do you think?” At that moment 
the scamp of a tooth really aches a little less: perhaps it is going 
to reform— 

“Very well,” grunts the dentist, ‘‘ we will wait another day.” And he 
dismisses you after prescribing some sort of painting, smearing, and 
poulticing. But already on the way home that tooth changes its mind and 
begins to rage like a lunatic: you hasten home, impatient to start the good 
work of saving the tooth, your pockets stuffed with bottles and phials which 
you have bought from the chemist. Then with superhuman abnegation 
you try to save that unlucky tooth (you do this in its own interest, not 
yours) ; you gargle, rinse, rub on burning tinctures, smear it with some 
nasty smelling iodine salve, put on fresh lime-water poultices, rinse it 
again and apply more poultices, and in between you knock your head 
against the wall, attempt to count to a hundred, spin round in circles, and 
generally try to pass the time away ; for there is no kind of reading which 
will quieten toothache for five minutes. I should like for once in my life to 
write a book of such charm and strength as to engross a man suffering from 
an inflamed jaw, but no one so far has succeeded in that. As far as I am 
concerned, I have tried books which were successful in other illnesses, 
e.g., the Bible, the Three Musketeers, Dickens, detective stories, and garden- 
ing catalogues: in none have I found relief and oblivion. The patient 
concentrates on one object, the task of saving the tooth ; as a sailor in a 
sinking boat incessantly pumps water, so does a man plagued with an 
inflamed jaw incessantly apply poultices, rinse, and rub his jaws about ; 
and if by chance the dentist directed him to say the Paternoster backwards, 
to spit thrice northwards every seven minutes, to tie a red thread round the 
left foot, to rub the tip of the nose with green vitriol, and every quarter 
of an hour to swallow a little spoonful of extract of horse-chestnut, he 
would carry it out with passionate precision, utterly absorbed in its execu- 
tion ; apart from that it all might help to pass the time away. 

And so the day has actually passed and night has fallen. This night 
cannot be described, as no endless affair can be described ; suffice it to sa’ 
that with the first glimmer of dawn all is weighed and sealed. That toot 
must come out. The first thing in the morning I shall go to the dentist 
and tell him firmly : Doctor, that tooth must come out: do as you like 
with me: I am prepared for anything. For a wonder this heroic resolution 
persists until the morning, but then it appears that to-day is Sunday and 
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no dentist is available. It seems to be an absolute law that an inflamed jaw 
should be at its height on Sunday. As a rule it is on the night between 
Saturday and Sunday that it is definitely proved that this tooth must come 
out. This phenomenon is in direct connexion with the fact that on Sunday 
dentists do not function. 

The patient welcomes this fact with a dual sentiment : on the one hand 
he rages about and abuses dentists, the senseless habit of keeping Sundays 
and holidays at all, he blames the whole world and particularly because 
this tooth cannot be extracted ; on the other hand he feels some secret 
internal relief, deriving profound satisfaction that he cannot go to the 
dentist and need not part with the tooth just at present. At least one day 
more. He must wait. 

The next day is one of great expectation. The patient does not apply 
poultices, rinse, or touch with cotton wool, but waits all doubled up, 
writhes, and spins in circles, staring wildly at the clock : the deuce, when 
will it be time ? Or he sits and sways his body so as to benumb himself. 
Every half hour he swallows some soothing powder, in consequence of 
which he begins to feel thoroughly bad. In a’sort of stupor he awaits 


_ nightfall and crawls into bed. This is the last night before execution. 


The pain which hitherto has been confined to one tooth now extends 
over a larger area; it is above and below, in the ear, cheek, and neck 
burning, inflamed, throbbing ; the patient shivers with ague, rages from 
impatience, and gnashes his teeth,—goodness, what a twinge! Hardly 
have his teeth met when he flies out of bed squeaking, howling, and running 
round the room with quivering knees ; when he can keep on no longer he 
sits on the bed swaying from side to side ; when he cannot stay like this he 
rolls in the bedclothes grinding his teeth, furious with impatience, and then 
the whole procedure is repeated. 

At 3 a.m. he decides that this cannot be endured and that humanity 
ought not to suffer so. Then he leans back and falls into half-swoons. 
As far as I am concerned, I begin to think that this bad tooth and its 


opposite neighbour are not teeth at all, but two priests ; the sick one has 


been to see the Pope and in consequence the other dare not touch him. 
When he did touch him I was seized with a painful twinge. Why, I won- 
der, dare no one touch that priest ? Indeed that is a stupid custom. Yes, 


came a clear and irrefutable answer, this is an old ordinance from the 
time of Robert Guiscard. I was reconciled to this as I have a respect 


_ for traditions, but then I began to think that I had no teeth in my head at 
all, but cactuses ; that sick tooth is a prickly pear while his opponent is a 
 cereus* with long quills; as soon as they approach they give such stings 
that I must wake up. Tearfully I said to myself—thus have I grown them 
from seed, and here is the result. After such dreams the longed for dawn 
arrives for the patient at last. 


“ 


‘a 


~ crawls along to his dentist. 


“J 
( 
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The end is short and precipitate. With trembling knees the patient 


*A familiar variety of cactus : cereus giganteus grows to a great height. 
1* 
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‘‘ Please, doctor,” he tries to stammer. 

‘* Sit down,” orders the dentist. 

“ But will it hurt ? ” 

“ Tt will not,” replies the dentist rattling some tools. 

“But . . . must it really come out ? ” 

“That is understood,” says the dentist icily and approaches the patient. 

Bho “i 

The martyr grasps the arms of the chair. “ But . . . will it hurt ? ” 

‘Open your mouth.” 

The cterse plants a few blows with his feet and fists in the stomach 
and chest of the dentist, he is pressed back in the chair, prepares to roar, 
and at that moment an injection is made. 

“ Did it hurt ? ” inquires the doctor. 

“‘ N-no,” utters the martyr doubtfully, “ could we not put it off to to- 
morrow ? ” 

“No,” growls the doctor and gazes dreamily out of the window. 
Folks pass along outside, just as if one of the greatest tragedies were not 
being enacted by that window. 

“Well, it will soon be over,” declares the doctor calmly. “‘ Open your 
mouth.” 
fs 83 patient closes his eyes so as not to see that frightful instrument. 

ut 

“* A little wider, please.” 

Something rattles in the mouth; the dentist’s forceps seem to have 
slipped. 

‘Will it hurt ? ” 

“ Rinse it out,” grunts the doctor as from a distance, and displays some- 
cng whitish in the forceps. Goodness, was the tooth no larger than 
that : 


* * * 


Afterwards for about three days the erstwhile patient goes from one 
friend to another and tells of all he went through with periodontitis. 
But people are so indifferent : when you are at the height of the story they 
say, “ but that is nothing, for when I had an abscessed tooth—” And 
then they describe how the doctor had to drive a chisel into their mandible, 
or something like that. 

Others say indifferently, “ Periodontitis ? I never had such a thing.” 
And they take no further interest in your case. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS 
OFA POPULAR: NOVELIST 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


E are producing a great many novels but very few novelists. 

That is an odd situation for you. I doubt if there ever was a 

time when more well-written and entertaining new novels were 

published. People grumble about reviewers of fiction praising 
too much. But you have to praise; you cannot say work is bad when it 
happens to be good; and so many of these new novels are very good 
indeed. They are not masterpieces, but then, who said they were? 
Masterpieces are never found among brand-new books : it is Time who 
crowns a masterpiece. But though we are producing so many good new 
novels, we are not producing a number of outstanding novelists. Perhaps 
there never were fewer outstanding novelists. When people ask me to 
name some good novels, I can give them dozens ; but when people ask 
me who our new novelists are, I find it hard to reply. This, you must admit, 
is very odd indeed. It is absurd to have novels without having novelists. 
Bihat is happening? The remarks that follow may provide an indirect 
reply. 

The highbrow and the lowbrow are the curse of the reading public 
to-day. They seem to increase every year, and soon they will grind us 
writers to small pieces of dust, like the mill-stones they are. The lowbrow 
regards a novelist as an entertainer pure and simple, whose task is to 
concoct a story that will be delightfully unlike life as the readers know it. 
That reader wants an escape, and you cannot blame him or, more fre- 
quently, her. As a matter of fact, all literature is an escape. It is other 
things as well, but it is an escape. There is a special section of the public— 
the people for ever in search of a message—that furiously denounces this 
escape motive, but actually those people are further away from an apprecia- 
tion of literature proper than the escapers. (For example, they are further 
away from Shakespeare, who, with his idyllic forests, fairy-haunted woods, 
blasted heaths, enchanted islands, was a very cunning master of the escape 
business). It is a great mistake to think that these lowbrows who see fiction 
as a dreamy entertainment are unintelligent persons. Frequently, they are 


_ people with quite massive intellects. I have known several very dis- 
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tinguished scientists, for example, who frankly declared that they liked a 
novel “ to cheer them up,” to take them “ out of ordinary sordid life, 

who were, in short, all in favour of novels as enormous sugar-plums. I 
myself have been seriously rebuked by men of famous intelligence for not 
providing them with “ happy endings.” The point is, of course, that these 
people do not take fiction seriously, and leave their intellect in the labora- 
tory or the consulting room when they turn to literature. They and their 
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kind are responsible for the enormous vogue of the detective story, which, 
though it pretends to deal with death and the most terrible motives, 
provides a complete escape from reality. 

The highbrow public is very small but has a good deal of influence. 
The novelists that please it soon begin to seem important, even to man 
people who do not like their work. It is a public that has always existed, 
but it is marked by different characteristics at different times. Recently, 
it has been chiefly marked by a peevish distaste for life. This is probably 
due to the fact that this public is largely made up mal-adjusted, neurotic 
individuals. Novels that favour this peevish distaste for life are singled out 
by this public as “‘ intelligent ”” works of fiction: these may range from 
wittily cynical tales to exhibitions of the gloomiest bestiality. Young men 
and women who have not been very successful in their various attempts at 
work, whose private lives are in a sad muddle, find comfort in novels by 
people of their own kind, novels that fritter away the significance of life, 
offer a refuge from the attacks of commonsense criticism, and confirm the 
reader in his or her desire to avoid any real effort. And then again, the 
members of this public are determined not to share any enthusiasm with 
the rest of the community, so that a wide popularity is fatal to a novelist’s 
reputation in these binslest (Consider the history of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
reputation). However contemptuous a writer may be of the individuals 
themselves, no novelist with any intelligence can pretend to be indifferent 
to the shrill clamour of this highbrow public, whose members are all 
articulate and take a delight in expressing their opinions. They are a 
nuisance. And I am sorry to add that Cambridge, which when it under- 
takes to produce an insufferable type does it very thoroughly, has become 
the favourite breeding ground of these creatures. 

If either the lowbrow or highbrow public had its way, it would fix a 
novelist’s mood for ever. This is a new horror that has been added to the 
life of a literary man. Whatever mood he writes out of now, he must 
automatically displease one section of the reading public. If Shakespeare 
were writing now, he would be sneered at by one mob for being cheer- 
ful, fantastic, idyllic, in his Midsummer Night’s Dream, As You Like It 
and Twelfth Night, and then roundly cursed by another mob for 
losing his cheerfulness and showing signs of pessimism in his Hamlet 
and King Lear. He was fortunate in his period, however, for it did not 
occur to the Elizabethans that a creative artist must remain fixed in one 
attitude. When Shakespeare felt that life was a roaring farce, he wrote 
scenes of roaring farce, and when he fell into moods of black exasperation, 
he wrote out of them, sending up into the sunlight his fountains of bitter 
words. We have now reached the age of standardisation, even in literature, 
and the highbrows, with their demand for a constant peevishness, are just 
as bad as the lowbrows, with their demand for constant high spirits. 
If this creative freedom was good enough for Shakespeare, it is good 
enough for the rest of us. Already, in a very short life as a novelist and 
dramatist, I have been heartily damned for my high spirits, my low spirits, 
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for my optimism, my pessimism, for being too robustly realistic, for being 
too fantastic, for describing life as it is, for not describing life as it is, and 
as I propose to go on in the way I began, that is, to write in the particular 
way that excites me and spurs me on at the particular time of writing, to 
enjoy myself first whether anybody else enjoys me or not afterwards, I am 
quite prepared for more and more and heartier damns from every quarter, 
until at last I drop into the grave, mourned by nobody outside the printing 
trade. By that time, the whole thing will be completely standardised : 
the mood in which a man writes his first novel will then determine the 
nature of all his work : they will all be in numbered categories ; and re- 
viewers will be provided with a simple little chart, showing where every- 
body is. And it will be very pleasant being dead. 

If the spirit of that robust personality, Anthony Trollope (the scorn of 
all late Victorian highbrows), is still able to take an interest in our affairs, ' 
he must be gratified by the praise he is being given now. He must also 
be sorry, being the sound professional man of letters he was and perhaps 
is, for the predicament in which his brother novelists now find themselves. 
He knows, nobody better, what can be done by any industrious and 
intelligent novelist who has as part of his material a settled state of society. 
Such a novelist can see his people against a background. That background 
was changing, of course, in Trollope’s time, and in his later works, those 
changes were part of his theme. But in his day it was still a reasonably 
ordered background, and not a mad kaleidoscope. You are a novelist 
and you would like to write a large leisurely tale, embodying the subdued 
tragi-comedy of our social life. You would like it to cover about twenty 
years. Well, you will have to begin in 1912. Only twenty years ago? 
Never ! 1912 was Before the War, and a thousand years ago. Nevertheless, 
you will have a shot at it—1912. But then, almost immediately, you find 
yourself and all your characters in the War, and nearly four and a half 
years of it. You cannot dodge the War. It is there in your path like a 
colossal mountain range. But, you do not want to write a War Novel, 
and yet you will have to write about the War. Even then your troubles 
have not ended. You come to the immediate Post-War period, a very 
special and difficult time that has an atmosphere all its own. Get your 


people into that atmosphere and you will probably never get them out ot 


it. (I always feel that Mr. Aldous Huxley’s novels belong to the period 


1920-22 and never quite succeed in leaving it). By this time, the projected 
novel seems all background. 


When we come to our own time, we are no better off. At present, there 
is a Slump, and people are gloomy, losing money, unemployed. Some 


experts say that the whole system is running down, and that we must 
~ either plan or perish. (I incline to this view myself, though God knows I 
am no expert). Other experts say that this is a temporary decline, the 
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result of War Debts, Reparations, Gold, and the rest, and that very soon 
everybody will be working hard again. I do not know what is going to 
happen, and you don’t, and neither do the experts. If you are a novelist 
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who prefers a wide sweep—and not of the feminine variety, the It-all- 


happened-in-Margaret’s-mind—that-Sunday-afternoon kind—then you 
are bound to take in this Slump ; but while you are actually writing, the 
Slump may suddenly smooth itself away or may equally suddenly blow 
up into ruin and revolution. Meanwhile, it is too early yet to write at 
length about the pre-Slump period, because it is essential to see that 
period as a movement in a certain direction and until we know more of 
where this Slump is landing us, we cannot determine that direction. You 
may say that this is taking us a long way from the novel, but if you do, 
then you are wrong. The novelist who likes a wide sweep has to take all 
these things into account. Trollope himself, a novelist pure and simple if 
ever there was one, would be bewildered by this present situation, and 
would have wondered where to start or if to start at all. 

Some novelists belong to the High Priest of Art school of thought. 
(They are frequently invalids with private means). To them it does not 
matter what is happening in the world. They are secure in their ivory 
towers, happily busy all day eliminating an adjective and brooding over a 
dubious semi-colon. They do not read newspapers. They do not worry 
about East Prussia and Manchuria, tariffs and the Means Test. They 
have their own Five Year Plan, and so do not bother about Russia’s. They 
are real artists, apparently more sensitive than the rest of us, though some- 
times it seems to us that it is they who are horribly insensitive. (Some of 
them succeeded in Ignoring the War, which must have taken a bit of doing. 
They won’t ignore the next, if there ever is one: that we can promise 
them). But for the rest of us, who are not secure in our ivory towers, who 
do read newspapers, who cannot help worrying over a world that is now in 
a dreadful muddle, this is a queer time for novels and novel-writing. Do 
not mistake me: I do not mean that this is no time for imaginative 
literature, that writers should take to blue prints and tractors, that novels 
must wait for calmer weather. I am considering the situation now from 
the novelist’s point of view. A certain amount of security, not simply 
material but also mental, spiritual, is necessary for the creation of a work 
of art. No doubt there is something exhilarating about finding oneself 
seated on the slope of an active volcano, the top of which might blow up at 
any moment ; but it does not help a man to write good novels. This, you 
may object, is an exaggeration. We will put it in a lower key then. A. 
novelist should be a fairly sensitive, reasonably well-informed man, who 
is deeply concerned with what is happening to his fellow creatures, whose 
bewilderment, exasperation, despair, cannot possibly be ignored. Every 
time he looks at a newspaper, reads a book on the affairs of the world, or 
even talks seriously to a man in some other walk of life, he is made to 
realise that civilised humanity is going through some great crisis. He wants 
to help. His sympathy is pulled this way and that. The deep concentration 
his work demands is difficult to achieve. When I sometimes catch a 
linus of the productions of the Soviet’s corps of propagandist writers, I 
eel no envy; but I will confess that there are times when I envy their 
state of mind. 
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Before I begin writing another novel, I should like to find a new method 
of narration, a form that would excite me. Not because I write so much but 
probably because I read so much fiction, I am tired of the usual form of the 
novel. The ordinary devices of the narrator now seem horribly tedious. 
I think that is one reason why I have recently taken to writing plays : itisa 
pleasant change to get rid of narration altogether for a time. I find the 
“stream of consciousness ” method, the method associated with Miss 
Dorothy Richardson, Mr. James Joyce, and Mrs. Virginia Woolf, even 
more tiresome than the conventional mixed method, partly subjective, 
partly objective. It is very easy to do badly, and even when done well, as 
it has been by the three novelists above, a little of it goes a long way with 
me. It is easily the sloppiest of all methods in fiction, and once you are 
acquainted with it, once you have recovered from the first delightful shock 
of surprise, its sloppiness soon begins to annoy you. Moreover, this 
method very severely restricts your scope in the novel : it always reminds 
me of some slatternly woman who slops about the house all day in kimono 
and bedroom slippers, being too lazy to bath, change, and go out to have a 
look at the world. ‘The writers who have done most with this method all 
seem to me people who are not really novelists at all, but fantastic mono- 
loguists and prose poets, like Mrs. Woolf and Mr. Joyce. The latter 
declared at one time that the novel was beginning all over again with him, 
but from my experience of the fiction of the newest generation, it seems to 
me that his influence is very small indeed and is actually waning. And 
Mrs. Woolf is, very wisely, more admired than imitated. 

It might be fun to go in the opposite direction, producing novels that 
were completely objective in manner, novels made up entirely of descrip- 
tion and dialogue, with not a glimpse of anybody’s mind in them. Mr. 
Ernest Hemingway has done this, of course, but very much in his own 
intensely individual manner, which is a fine instrument for his own purpose 
but should be avoided by anyone else. No, the kind of objective novel I 


_ have in mind would be not unlike the scenario of a talking film, with its 


alternations of dialogue and description and its frequent changes of locality. 
With that you could present a wide scene. The modern novel has moved in 
two directions, inward with the “ stream of consciousness ”’ writers, and 
outward, that is, taking in the largest possible number of people as 
characters. This extensive method is very characteristic of our time: 
all these novels about hotels, boarding houses, ships, offices, and so on, 
that show you quick successive glimpses of the lives of all the people 


3 concerned, are examples of this extensive method. Obviously it fulfils 
some particular need of our own time, and may possibly be a protest 
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against the tendency, inevitable in an elaborate social organisation, to turn 
human beings into abstractions. These novels do not tell you a great deal 
about anybody, but they do succeed in humanising, so to speak, what was 
before merely a part of the social machinery. They have too, of course, a 
strong behind-the-scenes interest. I suspect that these novels are easy to 
do passably well, but hard to turn into literature. 
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In spite of some failures on my own part, I still cling to the belief I held 
when I first started writing fiction, that the way of salvation for the con- 
temporary novel, which if it becomes lost in subjectivity ceases to be a 
novel and yet must have its subjective interests, its drama of the mind and 
soul, is through some kind of dramatic symbolism, in narratives that 
would move in more than one world at once. Most of the modern novels 
that have excited my deepest interest seem to me to have been symbolical. 
(Mann’s Magic Mountain is a fairly good example of what I mean, though 
in places he abandons any pretence of ordinary realistic narrative, and the 
long debates in the middle chapters are out of key.) But I do not like the 
kind of story, of which there are several contemporary German examples, 
in which the narrative of outward events is preposterous in itself and means 
nothing at all until you understand its symbolism. Thus, suppose you 
have a story of a man trying to save his house. The house, we will say, is 
really a symbol of the man’s soul. But it will not do, I argue, if the story 
is ridiculous when the house is seen as a house and not as a soul; better 
to write about the soul and have done with it. No, it ought to be possible 
to enjoy the narrative as an account of a man’s adventures with his house. 
What you are after, of course, is the appeal on several different levels at 
the same time. That is why Don Quixote is such a colossal achievement, 
and may be regarded as the pattern of all fiction. I will confess, here and 
now, that this is what I have always been after in novels, and I will also 
confess that I have never succeeded, though I believe I have come nearer 
to success with a small number of readers than most reviewers, who are 
usually in too much of a hurry, would allow. Compared with this task, I 
consider the ordinary antics of so-called “intellectual” novelists, the 
“‘ stream of consciousness ” people, the writers who cram in chunks of 
erudition, the elaborate hair-splitters, to be so much child’s play ; though 
I will admit at once that these novelists do what they set out to do more 
successfully than I do. Probably, my trouble is that no matter how care- 
fully I plan, a cheerful and robust common-sense, or, if you insist, down- 
right commonplaceness of outlook, will come in. It seems I have not a 
distinguished and fastidious mind ; and once I am fairly set in a novel, I 
begin to enjoy myself, and the sight of my enjoying myself is apparently 
not pleasing to people who really have distinguished and fastidious minds. 


So I shall remain a “ popular novelist ” even when—and this is more than _ 


likely—I have long ceased to be popular. 

Well, I will take this opportunity of speaking my mind while I am still a 
fairly popular “ popular novelist.” At the present time, everybody is 
encouraged to write novels but nobody is encouraged to be a novelist. 
This is a ridiculous situation. It amounts to this, that if you want to 
knock off a novel or two—to add to your income, to tell that story about 
your Aunt Kate, to score off the So-and-So’s, to make use of your ex- 
perience at such-and-such—then publishers, reviewers, the reading 
public, will all encourage you. Thus we can all write novels now, and not 
bad ones either. But knocking off a novel or two is not being a novelist. 
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And the real novelist, whose work and whose play it is to express hiniself 
or herself in fiction, is far from being encouraged. Nearly all the peculiar 
conditions of our time are discouraging. Some of them I have dealt with 
already. But there are others. Publishers are more and more inclined to 
take short views ; they are not so anxious now to pick out some writers 
of solid and growing merit and to build up a solid list with their works ; 
they want quick returns, snap successes, a big seller for one month ; and 
they tend to think from book to book and not in terms of growing lists and 
emerging careers. The criticism of new fiction is now so organised that 
though it may be of value to the publisher, the bookseller, the public, it is 
of no value to the novelist. There is, to begin with, not enough space 
given to it. Most literary periodicals still treat fiction as if it was very light- 
weight stuff, and will herd it into a column of ‘“‘ New Novels ” when at the 
same time they will give acres of valuable space to the consideration of 
third-rate biographies, memoirs, travel books, and even the productions of 
notorious hacks, all of which is still thought of as ‘‘ Serious Literature.” 
I myself have written little books of criticism, done in a few weeks, that 
received six times as much space from reviewers as large novels of mine 
_ that took months and months of hard work. If you are lucky, you can 
write novels and receive for them a good deal of praise and a good deal of 
money, and I for one do not quarrel with either. But what an artist wants 
first of all is serious consideration, and I doubt if any novelist at the present 
time is getting any serious consideration. And if you are “‘ popular ”— 
that is, if a great many people decide to buy your books—then you may 
depend upon it that in certain circles, supposed to consist of people who 
are interested in literature, you last chance is gone. 
The very term “ popular novelist ” is beginning to look like an insult. 
Why ? The novel, whether you like it or not, is one of the most vital 
literary forms of this age, and in no other field of letters is competition 
for public notice so fierce. To have won a popularity that includes the 
suffrages of a good many intelligent persons is to have achieved something. 
Therefore, I for one am tired of these constant sneers at “‘ popular 
novelists ” indulged in by second-rate critics, miscellaneous scribblers, 
parsons and lawyers, who have never exerted themselves in all their lives 
_as much as they would have to do if they tried to carry through one good 

chapter of a novel, popular or otherwise. This attitude towards novels and 
‘novelists is not a new thing, the result of a glut of fiction and a drop in 
its standard ; it is an old silly snobbery that ought to have been buried 
generations ago. I have heard it said that novels are produced for the 

benefit of idle women. That is not my experience. I get more letters from 
-men—and not idle men either—than I do from women readers, though I 
imagine that men are less given to writing to strange authors than women 
‘are. And there is nothing in these letters to make one ashamed of such 
‘popularity as one may have. I often find myself in almost complete 
disagreement with their writers—as I have suggested earlier—but I am 
nearly always glad to learn that such people have spent so much of their 
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leisure with me. But there are times when I wonder if they will spend 
much more of their leisure with any fiction of mine, for though I still like 
writing novels—and merely to think of the new territory to be occupied, 
conquered, governed, is a delight—I am not sure I enjoy being a novelist, 
especially when the alternative to being a popular novelist is being an un- 

opular one, an embittered gentleman who hasn’t a good word for anybody. 

ave I said enough? I suspect that I have said far too much. Hold, 
or cut bow-strings. 


Woodcut by James LINDSAY 
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By ROBERT LYND 


HIS, it has often been said, is an age of experiment. Other 
ages might have been characterized in the same way, but I 
fancy experimentalism has been more widespread and more 
revolutionary in its effects than ever before. In politics we have 
seen the gigantic experiments of Communism, Fascism, and Prohibition’; 
and there have been comparable, if less violent, movements in the spheres 
of ethics and the arts. In ethics, the experimentalists have been busy 
devising altered relations between men and women; in the arts, they 
have been inventing new forms and even new subject matter. And a curious 
thing about them is that they are all, or nearly all, intensely dogmatic. 
Long before the experiment (whatever it may be) is concluded, those who 
are making it, and their supporters, believe in its success with as much 
propagandist ardour as though it had been proved ten times over. 
Many faiths have weakened and waned during the present century, but 


new faiths have sprung up to take their place. The Bolshevik, having 


ceased to worship God, is making a God of Lenin. The ex-Nonconformist, 
losing his belief in the infallibility of the Bible, discovers a new Holy 
Writ in the works of D. H. Lawrence. Man cannot help being religious ; 
if ever he looks as though he had lost his _ religion, it is merely that he has 


_ begun to be religious in some other way. I am not suggesting that one 


religion is as good as another; as Dean Inge says, many religions are 
positively evil. All I am contending is that when old gods go, new gods, 
or half-gods, or quarter-gods inevitably arrive as their substitutes. Even if, 
as some ardent spirits wish, all the religions and politics and literature of 
the past were thrown on the scrap-heap, there would quickly appear on the 


~ summit of the scrap-heap a building containing an altar and proclaiming a 
_ new orthodoxy. 


This terrific faith in the new has been more conspicuous in the circles 


- of extremist politics than in the world of literature. Political innovation 


; country in which tradition has not been successfully or unsuccessfully 


has swept across Europe, from Russia to Ireland, and there is not a single 


challenged. The arts, being less intimately associated than politics with our 
_ daily bread, have not been the battle ground of such violent and world- 
_ shaking conflicts. But among the arts, too, the fanatical faith in what is 
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new has been one of the marks of the age. In painting, in sculpture, in 
music, in poetry and in prose, the young—or some of them—have been 
celebrating the funeral games of their predecessors—rejoicing, not in the 


immortality of the dead, but in their mortality. To have lived both in the 
_ Victorian and in the Georgian Ages is to have witnessed a whole series of 
~ reversals of fortune among great reputations—reversals of fortune which, 


~ according to the Greeks, are of the essence of tragedy. In the arts kings are 
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discrowned even after death, and the new biographer, merely because he 
is new, rules in their stead. 

Not that faith in the new is any novelty in the history of the arts. With- 
out a continual search after something new, art would have been little more 
than a continual recopying of great works. Every good artist is an innova- 
tor. Milton, one of the most traditional of the great poets, was a mighty 
innovator in the form of his verse who set out to write “things unattempted 
yet in prose or rhyme.” Robert Bridges, a great traditionalist of our own 
time, was also one of the most daring experimenters in verse forms. The 
truth is, even if a good writer does not deliberately aim at novelty, the 
force of his personality introduces an element of novelty into his work. 
His personality affects his writing as it affects his gestures and the inflections 
of his voice in everyday life. He can no more help being different from 
other people in the shape of his sentences than in the shape of his features. 
If everybody could write well, every single human being would bring some 
innovation into literature. 

It is possible, however, to believe in the necessity of novelty without 
believing that novelty in itself must always be a good thing. The history 
of the arts is crowded with the records of novelties that were of no more 
artistic excellence than the eccentricities of fashion in dress. More than 
three centuries ago, the novelty of “‘ Euphues ” commended it even to 
contemporaries of genius who ought to have known better ; the fact that 
it had so little besides an irrational novelty to commend it makes it un- 
readable except to a literary antiquary to-day. Probably those Greek 
lipogrammatists who wrote “ Iliads ”’ and “ Odysseys,” in which the letter 
alpha was excluded from one book, the letter beta from another, and 
so on, were conscious at the time of being gloriously original, but it is the 
“ Tliad ” and the ‘‘ Odyssey ” of a poet less in love with innovation for 
innovation’s sake that have given delight through the centuries that 
followed. Change in literature, like change in most other things, from 
manners to architecture, has as often as not been a change for the worse. 
It is a platitude that the latest thing is not necessarily the best. We admit 
this, but even so, we cannot help at times being prejudiced in favour of 
the latest thing as though it were therefore the best. Fashion with its 
changes is as powerful and as intimidating an influence on the arts as in 
ordinary life. 

I imagine, however, that the modern belief in what is new is due 
to something more than the restless love of change. The novelties of 
fashion are the product of human fickleness, of our inability to react for 
long to the same stimulants. Even in regard to the greatest works of art, 
there is a perpetual ebb and flow of our enthusiasm. Thus Bach is all the 
rage to-day, but he will be less the rage to-morrow because in time men 
and women become tired of anything. It is difficult to believe that Shakes- 
peare will ever again be left in comparative neglect, but he does not hold 
the London stage to-day as he held it at the end of the last century. This is 
natural, and it would be a waste of time to bemoan it. The love of novelty 
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to-day, however, is not an effect merely of weariness of the old ; it is also 
due to a burning conviction that the future must be superior to the past— 
that we are inevitably progressing, in the arts as in science and politics, to- 
wards greater achievements than the world has yet seen. 

I am myself a believer in progress. That is to say, I believe that the 
ordinary human being is obtaining, and will obtain, an increasingly fair 
share, not only of the necessaries, but of the luxuries of life—that, in the 
civilised world, ignorance will steadily diminish and poverty disappear. 
Even such material progress, however, as we see more clearly every day, 

_is by no means inevitable. The factory of progress has apparently been 
built, but no one seems to know how to make the machinery work. Every- 
_ body declares that, if somebody else is allowed near the machinery, he will 
only ruin it. Pessimists foretell chaos and collapse. Optimists say “ One 
of two things will happen,” and only one of them is good. And, even if 
_ one believes in the probability of material progress, there still remains the 
_ question of the probability of moral and spiritual progress. Many people 
are firmly persuaded, not only of the probability, but of the inevitability 
of moral and spiritual progress and foresee a world in which, having got 
out of the ancestral tabus, a noble and fearless race of men and women 
_ will live happily ever after. The belief, however, is an act of faith, not of 
reason. The history of the past certainly gives us no reason for believing 
that the new generation is of necessity an improvement on its predecessor. 

As for progress in science, there is apparently as much evidence for that 

as for progress in exploration. Science, in so far as it is concerned with 
_ the discovery and arrangement of facts, is engaged in a perpetual conquest 
_ of new territories of fact, and, as a result of this, many a schoolboy to-day 
_ knows hundreds of facts of which Aristotle was ignorant. Science, while it 
confines itself to its proper business, cannot fail to progress, unless the 
human race begins to take so little interest in it that the records of discovery 
_ are allowed to disappear. Even a superficial glance at the history of science 
and invention during the past two centuries makes it difficult to doubt 
_ that progress is one of the laws of human life. 
When we come to the arts, however, we have no such assurance that the 
~ new will be an advance upon the old. The epics of Homer, the sculpture of 
- Pheidias, the Athenian tragedies, the Gothic cathedrals, the Italian painting 
_ of the fifteenth century, the plays of Shakespeare, Beethoven’s symphonies, 
-Dickens’s novels—we see here no tale of continuous and predestined 
_ development, but rather of a series of magnificent accidents. Not entirely 
accidents, perhaps. There is progress of a kind even in the arts. Attic 
tragedy did not spring full-armed from the head of Zeus. It grew gradually 
_ from its crude choral beginnings, and many a forgotten writer must have 
_ helped to improve the instrument that enabled Aeschylus to give his genius 
_ expression in the “‘ Agamemnon.” And even, during the brief period of its 
greatness, there was something like development in Greek tragedy. 
Aeschylus introduced a second actor into the drama; Sophocles added 
bird ; and Euripides brought the drama nearer to common life. At the 
i K 
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same time, the evolution of Greek tragedy after we have reached Aeschylus 
is change rather than progress. Scholars—of whom I am not one—still 
argue as to which of the three great tragic writers was pre-eminent in genius. 
For a long time it was the custom to regard Euripides as the leading figure 
in a decadence ; but even then no one could decide whether Aeschylus 
or Sophocles was the greater. What we do know is that for about fifty 
years in one small corner of the earth the genius of tragic poetry blazed 
like a comet and that the fire suddenly went out. More than two thousand 
years passed before a single tragedy comparable in inspiration to the 
tragedies of the Greeks was added to literature. 

Again, when we come to the Elizabethan drama, we find similar evidence 
of the lack of any enduring progress in the sphere of the arts. We find 
signs of evolution and progress until Shakespeare appears, but, if the 
evolution of the drama continued after Shakespeare, it was merely a change 
for the worse. It is true that Shakespeare would never have written Hamlet 
if he had not begun to work for the stage at a time when the drama had 
grown from its origins in the miracle and morality plays into a literary form 
that Marlowe and lesser men had brought increasingly nearer perfection. It 
is possible that we should not have had so great a Hamlet if Marlowe had 
never lived and shown how magnificent an instrument was blank verse 
for the utterance of tragic speech. The great writer, like the great man of 
science, is largely dependent on the discoveries of his predecessors. But 


there the resemblance between them stops. In science, the bounds of | 


knowledge are being continually advanced, and the chemist can go a step 


further than the greatest of his predecessors, if he can only make use of | 


his discoveries and add something to them. In literature, on the other 
hand, no writer can go further than Shakespeare unless he is positively 


greater than Shakespeare. There is progress beyond Copernicus into the 


fields of knowledge for all his successors: there is no progress beyond 


Shakespeare into the fields of imagination, except for those who surpass — 


him in genius. 


Thus it seems to me to be absurd to pin very much faith to progress in | 


the arts. We talk about ‘‘ the evolution of the drama ”’ or “ the evolution 


of the novel ”’ and this is reasonable enough when we are speaking of the — 
early days of growth leading up to the appearance of a man of genius. — 


When a man of supreme genius appears, however, evolution ceases. A 
miracle has happened and there is no reason for believing that another 
miracle will follow it. 


; 


‘ 


If I emphasise this fact, it is because I believe that a good many people ~ 
at the present day associate literary innovation with progress. A modern 
writer can create a stir largely by introducing into his work a number of — 
things that the writers of the past left out because they were not worth — 


putting in. This is hailed by his admirers as a novelty and therefore an 


advance, but it is no more describable as novelty than would be a piece of — 
surprisingly unpleasant behaviour at the dinner-table. Again, there are 


authors who are unintelligible in a new way, and who are welcomed as 
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men who have enlarged the uses of language. Sometimes, when I see 
people affected by the passion for novelty in the arts I begin to wonder 
why some clever person has not invented a new cookery on the same 
lines as various new forms in poetry, painting and music. Under the 
new cookery the chef would reject all the outworn Victorian notions of 
what constituted a good dish. The chef, being modern would despise 
what was merely pleasant, and the soup would consist of boiling water and 
plenty of pepper. Instead of serving the Dover sole as Victorian cooks 
served it for generations, he would remove the more delicate portions 
and dish up the bones, spine and circumference. If mutton is the next 
dish, he will see that the joint is so tough as a result of premature use and 
hurried cookery as to be almost unchewable ; and, if the guest complains, 
he will say emphatically : ‘“‘ That is how mutton ought to be cooked. If 
you weren’t so old-fashioned, you would realise that it is beautiful.” There 
1s no need to describe every course in the revolutionary meal, but it is not 
difficult to imagine the cherubic joy with which the waiter will produce as 
a sweet a blanc-mange that has not set, sprawling in an ocean of sour cream. 
I would rather not think of the savoury, but I am ready to swear that the 
_ fruit will be unripe peaches and that the coffee—no, on an average day, I 
doubt whether the coffee can be any worse than traditional coffee. 
If such a meal were set before them as the latest thing in a pretty little 
French hotel, is it quite certain that everybody at the table would realise 
_ that the food was uneatable ? Man is an imaginative being, and the imagina- 
_ tion can work wonders in turning bad food and wine into good and in 
enjoying what the appetite, if left to itself, could never have enjoyed. 
_ Those who praised the Emperor’s new clothes might have done so from 
imagination as well as from courtly insincerity. We love to put ourselves 
under the power of the illusionists, outside as well as inside the music- 
“halls ; and I do not see why it should be impossible to enjoy the luxury of 
_ illusion at a thoroughly modernist dinner-table. 
_ Probably, however, novelty in literature finds its most ardent advocates 
_ among those who believe that we, to-day, are living under a new dispensa- 
- tion—that civilisation has entered in a new phase in which almost all the 
- literature before our time seems out of date—and that the very materials of 
_ literature have changed now that a Communist State is in existence and that 
_ the secrets of the soul are being revealed by the psycho-analysts. I met a 
_ charming and enthusiastic young poet the other day who attacked the best- 
_ known poets of our time on the ground that their work gave no indication 
_ that they were living in a changed world in which factories and organised 
labour occupy more of the life of men than love, birds and flowers. Men 
_ should make poetry, he declared, out of the things with which they were 
in daily association. It was pointed out to him that the very people who 
_ work in factories, if they read poetry at all, prefer a song about love, such 
_as ‘‘ My love is like a red, red rose,’ or poems about birds and flowers, to 
verse that celebrates industrial inventions or contemporary doubts and social 
ideals. He did not dispute this, but put the blame on reactionary education 
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in the schools. Now there is no reason why factories should not be made 
materials of poetry if they help to express the profoundest emotional 
experiences of the poet. The crossing of warp and woof in the weaving 
shed may well inspire an imaginative man to an emotional reverie on 
human life. The splendour of the spirit of man is reflected in the iron- 
foundry and the shipyard. And even a jam-factory may be the scene of 
that supreme crisis in a man’s existence. But the poet takes his materials, 
not from the things that are most conspicuous in contemporary life and 
are most characteristic of it, but from those things that happen to have 
emotional significance for him. The safety-razor is a conspicuous and 
characteristic feature of modern life ; it is forced on the consciousness of 
most men daily; but as, apart from intimate use, it has no emotional 
significance, no one brings it into poetry. It may be that in time a cog- 
wheel will seem as lovely as a rose, and a Diesel engine as beautiful as a 
cloud. When this happens, we shall hear less of the rose and the cloud in 
poetry. 

The truth is, the matter of poetry is not contemporary aspects of life, but 
those things in life that change very little between the age of agriculture 
and the age of factories. David’s lament for Absalom is as modern as Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘‘ McAndrew’s Hymn” and Hector’s farewell to Andromache 
touches us with a sense of the reality of grief as surely as if the scene had 
been rewritten by a novelist in terms of modern life. Love of home, love 
of children, the love between a man and a woman, friendship and grief, 
heroic deeds—these things will continue till Robots have driven the human 
race from the surface of the earth. Moral ideas change; many things, 
such as the position of woman, change ; but the similarities between the 
centuries are profounder than the differences, and it is upon these simi- 
larities that the profoundest literature is built. 

Possibly, it was a realisation of this that persuaded Shakespeare to turn 
so resolutely away from the superficial facts of his own age and to choose his 
plots from earlier centuries. Here, untrammelled by what was merely 
contemporaneous, he could concentrate on the deep and permanent 
elements in human nature. He painted men and women as he knew them 
in the Elizabethan world, but he painted them, not as contemporaries, 
but as citizens of all time. As a result, modern plays come and modern 
plays go, but Hamlet goes on for ever. There were dramatists of the same 
age, such as Jonson and Dekker, who reflected the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean world more fully and faithfully than Shakespeare did. Yet 
what was once most modern in them has now become a piece of antiquity 
while Romeo and fuliet remains as new as the new day’s sunrise. 

_ This does not mean that ancient things (or traditional methods) in 
literature are necessarily the best. It does suggest, however, that we 
should be over-optimistic in hoping for salvation through novelty in 
poetry. The lark and the nightingale, the green field and the winding 
stream are not really out-of-date. Each of us has once heard or seen 
them for the first time and again and again since then we have heard or 
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seen them as if for the first time, and have been moved 
profoundly as by the sight of factory chimneys or the w 
in motion. Let a great poet of the world of wheels and engines appear 
and he will be given his place in the long procession that begins with 
Homer. But it will be found that beneath the surface, he is no more 
modern than Chaucer or Wordsworth. It is this, an 


d not the conspicu- 
ously modern element in his work, that will keep it still modern a thousand 
years hence. 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


By H. BELLOC 


T is fashionable to say that Anthony Trollope is again for the moment 

in fashion. But that does not seem to me a sufficient way of putting 

what has happened. What has happened is that the novels of Anthony 

Trollope have now established themselves fully in the place they should 
occupy, and it is a very high one. 

It took some time for them to do this on account of two things: first, 
that they are written upon a sane note of actuality, without spice of any 
kind, with no violent appeal such as renders fiction exaggeratedly popular 
at one moment and makes certain of its oblivion at the end of a generation ; 
and the other thing is the lapse of a sufficient period of time. 

Now consider these two things :— 

As to the first, the English reading public is of all modern reading publics 
the least able to appreciate moderation in manner, because it has been 


flooded by numbers. It has been swamped by a mob. This huge increase » 


in the mere numbers of the reading public for whom printed English is 
the only known medium in the Old and the New Worlds is a coincidence 
of expansion over seas and of the rapid increase of the reading habit at 
home. It is not, as some pretend, the result of universal state mechanical 
instruction imposed by force—it is not the ability to read but the habit of 
reading that has come. Now when the man or woman who works most 
hours of the day for their living has fallen into the habit of reading during 
a great part of their time to spare from work, they are not in a mood for the 
classical, the proportioned, the unexciting. They want an immediate 
appeal with emotional violence of some kind attached to it, whether erotic, 
neurotic, patriotic or any other -otic. Such a writer as Trollope, who both 
disdained and was incapable of violent emotional appeal, who must be read 
quietly and steadily by those considerably acquainted with life, is of a 
sort which the new numbers would not only be incapable of appreciating 
but almost unable to approach. He is to them quite tasteless. Therefore in 
that intervening lifetime—for it is now nearly a lifetime since he used to 
write—his work was submerged. But there remains a sufficient body of 
cultivated people with tradition, with delicate palate and with discern- 
ment in letters as in wine who form a continuous body of judges and 


ultimately establish or recover the Good Thing. They still have the power 


to do this, though how much longer that power will last I should not like 
to guess, for I am afraid we are about to go down into a period of intel- 
lectual chaos where this, with other qualities of civilisation, will perish. 
Trollope’s work then has re-emerged after an eclipse which was due to 
his excellent sense of proportion. It has also re-emerged, I say, through 
the mere eflux of time. I do not mean that we now see it better, as we see a 
mountain better from a distant standpoint than from near by: he is not 
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very great so much as very good, especial in excellence rather than in 
Stature. But time has had this effect upon him because it has separated 
the England of which he was the chronicler thoroughly from the successive 
transformations thereof. So long as much remained of that England, 
properly called ‘“ Victorian,” the England which reached the height of 
prosperity and material power between the Crimean War and the Irish 
attack on Parliament, the England of the thirty years—1850-80—so long as 
fragments and ragged edges, long drawn out threads, were still with us, 
they confused the picture of the thing. But now that we have got far 
enough away we see it in its integrity with no blurring of the outlines. 

For instance, the England of which Trollope wrote, to which he be- 
longed, part and parcel of which he was, which is taken for granted in 
every line of his writing and which indeed when he was writing seemed 
destined to endure for ever, was an England especially marked by that type 
of human male called the gentleman. There was a thing called the English 
gentleman. He was quite cut off by a gulf both from foreigners who were 
not English and from other English males who were not gentlemen. I do 
not know whether there has ever been in history any such sharp cleavage ; 
I have certainly never seen any other in my travels among foreigners nor 
read anything of the past which suggested any similar phenomenon prior to 
the time of which I speak. To-day this complete separation no longer 
exists, and is indeed forgotten. There is a penumbra surrounding the small 
nucleus of gentlemen, and one may meet in London in one day and speak 
_ familiarly to half a dozen men of whom one cannot exactly swear whether 
_ they are gentlemen or not. In Trollope’s day and in the time of my own 
youth, which was the end of Trollope’s day, there was no more mistaking 
a gentleman when you met him from a man who was not a gentleman than 

there would be mistaking to-day a colonial for a European. It had nothing 
to do with better or worse, though the gentleman was very proud of being a 
gentleman and the non-gentleman had a feeling of inferiority, angry or 
- admiring. It had nothing to do with being a good man or a bad man, 
_ though among the qualities of a gentleman were some which had a moral 
aspect. No, it was a definite thing—just as the sound of a trumpet is a 
_ definite thing and different from the sound of a bell. It was not exactly 
hereditary ; you could turn any English boy into a gentleman if you took 
_ him young enough and sent him to one of the manufactories thereof—and 
it needed a very strong character and a very original one not to yield 
ultimately to the influences of that manufactory. 
_ Moreover the gentry governed without question, absolutely. ‘The House 
~ of Commons was their committee for government, as in a lesser way was 
also the House of Lords—which does not mean that the House of Lords 
_ of that day did not number some few and the House of Commons many 
who were not gentlemen—but that the tone of either place was the tone of 
a gentleman’s club, or clique, or what I have called it, a select committee. 
_ The policeman in London recognised a gentleman when he saw one and 
handled him with care, because he belonged to the all-powerful caste. 
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The law served the interests of that caste, into which the lawyers them- 
selves were born, or adopted when they were successful. To-day it is 
difficult to say where the governing power resides, for it does not reside in 
any delimited class or office and it certainly no longer resides only in the 
gentry. It is in suspension as it were. It mainly belongs to men who can 
control great sums of ‘‘ money ”’—that is, of liquid power of demand— 
including bank credits—immediately available and at their disposal for 
great effects. It also belongs in part to those whose possessions take the 
form of demagogic newspapers and not a little part of power is with the 
secret police, in whose hands we all, of course, lie ; and some fragments of 
it (though less and less every day) are still in the hands of sundry politicians. 
But in Trollope’s day not only was there this quite separate caste, the 
gentry, but there was also the evident fact that power resided in their 
hands and in no one else’s. The banks were not masters in these days ; 
a demagogic press did not exist ; there was no secret police to speak of. 

Here is another point in which you can test the quality of Trollope. 
It is a point directly connected with both those facts—the existence of the 
gentry and the political power of the gentry. Trollope himself took it for 
granted and so did all his readers that the various political posts of his 
day—usually Cabinet Posts—were the highest positions in the country. 
He puts into the mouth of one of his Duchesses a judgment (which was 
also certainly his own) “‘ that the Prime Minister of England is the first 
man in the greatest country of the world.” Anyone who called him the 
first man in England to-day would be laughed at. I doubt whether even 
the vainest and most ignorant of the politicians who may have achieved or 
be about to achieve such a position to-day would be so fatuous as to deceive 
himself in the matter—he certainly would deceive no one else. And 
though England is still for patriotic men, or at any rate for good men 
who do not like to be troubled, the greatest country in the world it is no 
longer so in the opinion of our rivals, as it was when Trollope wrote. 
When Trollope wrote the United States were a comparatively small, ill- 
developed nation, which seemed to have fallen into a sort of political 
chaos and would with difficulty surmount it after what looked—from the 
standpoint of England—like a ramshackle nondescript all-over-the-place 
civil war. The feeling for Americans in England was one of rather angry 
contempt—expressed in caricatures, leading articles and speeches. France 
was the one serious rival, but no one took France for an equal. Even 
educated Englishmen thought of the French as certainly inferior and on 
the whole ridiculous. ‘There was none of that active hatred we get to-day 
from the sense of a rival power. Italy was not ; Prussianized Germany was 
not—though both were in the making. 

There is another thing present in Trollope, more important (for it is 
the essence or core of the matter) than any of these I have mentioned : I 
mean religion. For the religion of a community (though it have no exact 
definition), its philosophy ; its attitude towards the universe, is what 
determines its character. Now the England of that day (“ the England 
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that was England when England was England,” as a fanatical old man of 
my acquaintance sometimes calls it) had a very clearly recognisable 
religion with a strong savour of its own; a religion which covered all the 
various Protestant sects and even very largely affected the tiny body of 
Catholics, though not the Jews of course, for in these there was a difference 
of race rather than of philosophy. This religion, though it had lost some 
part of the old complete body of doctrine, firmly held to the main Christian 
ideas inherited from the middle and dark ages and the old Christianised 
Roman Empire—immortality, future rewards and punishments, the 
existence, paternity and all-mighty power of God; others of the tradi- 
tional Christian doctrines, such as the contempt for wealth and the value 
of humility it had abandoned. In that England there was a large, influential 
and very respectable body of sceptics. They affected literature especially 
and were confirmed, it was thought, by the discoveries of the great physical 
scientists of those days, especially the geologians : but their ethical spirit 
(though they would have been horrified to hear it) was the same as that of 
the most devout of their contemporaries. It was the strong spirit of English 
Protestantism, evangelical in type, Puritan in tendency. 

Now this profound and essential business of religion is not only reflected 
in Trollope’s work and a necessary part of the picture which he draws on 
that large canvas of his whereupon lives and moves Victorian England, but 
he himself was undoubtedly an adherent of it. There are Obiter Dicta 
of his, as well as dozens of passages put into the mouths of characters 
whom he has created and whom, having created, he respects, which prove 
this. It was an attitude which involved a strong vein of Calvinism. For 
instance, the Vicar of Bullhampton, one of his heroes, reminds a critic 
sharply upon one occasion “‘ that we none of us have merit save through 
the passion and death of Jesus Christ.” And he has also the Calvinist 
attitude that the pursuit of wealth has about it something virtuous, if it be 
conducted without offence to justice. He makes the Solicitor General in 
Lady Anne the wise spokesman of the drama, and he makes him tell the 


radical Tailor that great wealth is the product of our fellows’ esteem for us 


and of our own virtue and should therefore be revered. 


Trollope then, to sum up all this, is the picture of that England which 


~ once was and of which men of my age can remember the still vigorous end. 


_ It follows that apart from his literary value Trollope has a high historical 


interest. It is often said of this, that, or the other writer that though he 


~ may have no other value he will at least have a value to the future historian 


as portraying contemporary manners. But we never know who is really 


_ giving a right picture of the time in which we live. We do know in the case 


f, 


_ of Trollope, now that we stand so far away, that he was giving a just and 
- living picture of the world with which he professes to deal, to which he 


_ himself belonged and which he observed with so much sanity and apprecia- 
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tion, so much detail and in such vividness. It is true, he writes only of one 


- world, of one social air within which, or upon the outskirts of which, he 


himself moved. Though he introduces brief glimpses of other ranks those 
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glimpses are subsidiary to the main picture upon which he keeps his own 
eyes and those of his readers firmly fixed. It is not only in what he con- 
sciously writes, in the effect he desires to produce, but in what he says 
unconsciously, in the effects he takes for granted, that the reality of that 
world stands out in relief. You see for instance everywhere the willing 
service of those who attend upon the gentry, whether directly in their 
households or indirectly through the general manners of society. — 

Trollope’s power of thus putting life into a world of fiction which was 
the very mirror of the living men and women of his class and of his time 
(I say “ of his class ” because it was really one class, from the poorest and 
most insignificant gentleman to the wealthiest and best-born of the 
gentry) is confirmed, enhanced, expanded, by an element which is all- 
important to success of this kind—the element of wisdom. The man him- 
self feels himself to be wise ; not in the largest sense of that word as applied 
to the ultimate spiritual truths, but in the sense of judging the motives and 
presumable fate of the men and women whom he meets. He is so confident 
of himself in this regard—and rightly confident—that he strews the whole 
path of his literary career from early manhood to age with aphorisms, every 
one of which is true as applied to that society and time, which he knew 
so well, though he knew no other. He not only judges exactly right upon 
the motives of individuals in that society, explaining to us perfectly in 
quiet asides what so-and-so was thinking, what was his mixture of 
emotions, from what various converging tendencies he did this or that, 
but he includes general aphorisms on the nature of man as a whole. 
There indeed also, oddly enough, he is right, because he has the excellent 
gift of never pretending to know what he does not know and never 
speaking of things with which he is not familiar. Though his remarks on 
universal mankind are applied only to English men and women of his 
experience, yet since they have in them the common humanity he can 
through them judge not imperfectly of mankind. Foreigners he does not 
attempt to judge, and this is significant. He brings in one or two slightly 
absurd Frenchmen and the ghost of an Italian or two, but they are only 
outline sketches of a moment. 

There is, however, one foreigner whom he does partially understand, 
though altogether from the outside, and that is the Irishman. He does not 
in the least understand the Irish from within, nor does he attempt to do so ; 
but he had personal experience of Ireland, and he was a man who noted 
everything he saw and heard, and ruminated upon everything he saw and 
heard, and remembered it. He never falls into the error of ridiculing the 
Irish, and he sets down casually in one phrase as true a piece of observa- 
tion as has ever been made of the Irish character, when he says that men 
designed for certain relief works after the Famine were ill disposed to it 


from an instinctive reluctance to be doing the same thing always in the same way 


over and over again. It was the absence of such reluctance in Englishmen 
which anes England her great early advantage in the mechanical age 
which she invented and the maturity of which is now putting her into such 
great peril. 
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_ Talking of Ireland, Trollope’s Irish experiences introduce one point 
in which he sins slightly against his general sense of proportion. He can- 
not keep off fox-hunting. He got a great deal of it, he liked it, and I am 
afraid that there is just a suspicion in this harping upon the sport that he 
was rubbing it into his readers that he also could do what the wealthier 
gentry did, though he was not upon their scale of income. But in this 
Insistance upon the sport of fox-hunting Trollope, unlike many another 
man who has ever dealt with that sport, is never vulgar. How he managed to 
avoid vulgarity in such a connection I cannot tell, but he does. He must 
himself have felt the exhilaration which is the chief reward of that danger- 
ous business, “ horseback riding,’ and the special exhilaration which 
comes from riding after something fast by way of chase, but he does not 
allow it to lead him into that common repulsive snobbishness which recalls 
the chromo-lithographs of rich men in white leather breeches and bright red 
coats upon expensive mounts ; and though hedges come into his fox- 
hunting scenes—as is only right—there are gates also and ways round. 
When you contrast with him his contemporary Kingsley, for instance in 
the matter of hounds, you will give Trollope high marks. He could never 
have called a hound a “ dappled darling ’”—for one thing he had too much 
sense of English to allow himself any facile alliteration. 

And here must be insisted upon the prime quality of style. It may be 
laid down as an absolute truth—perhaps it is also tautology—that every 
writer is what he is by style. A good writer is a writer with a good style, 
a bad writer is a writer with a bad style, and a writer with no style is not a 
writer at all. That quiet, effective, even English of Trollope’s is first-rate ; 
and all the better for his indifference to any point of pedantry. His 


_ grammar is now and then conversational, that is, the grammar (not always 


logical) which the English gentleman uses when he speaks. Now and then, 
in that most difficult point in the use of English, the handling of the relative, 
he falls into some slight obscurity. But take him by and large, and the 
stream of his style is full and undisturbed, never falling below its own level 


_ of lucidity and economy. 


Lastly, Trollope is national in the highest degree. This is not to be said 


_ by way of praise, still less by way of blame. It is to be said by way of 


_ description. Some of the best as also some of the greatest writers in any 
_ society have not been national. I do not think that one can say that La 
_ Fontaine is national. One can conceive that perfect verse written in any 
_ highly civilised society in which words were loved and understood. One 
- cannot say that Mr. Housman is national in that sense either ; nor Gautier 
 (Theophile), still less Swift—greatest master of English prose. But 
_ Trollope is as national as a game of cricket ; he is as national as a French 
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marching song, or Spanish ballad. And that in which he is most national 


_ is the creation of living souls. It is the peculiar glory of English fiction and 


English narrative verse, and even of some English drama, that it thus 


- evokes not types but individuals, who step out of the world of fiction into 


areal world and live. You get it all through English work, from Chaucer 
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onwards ; and you get it as you do not get it in any other literature with 
which I am acquainted, or, according to the information of my friends 
familiar with languages not my own, do you get it in those languages either. 
It is something peculiar to England. The living creatures thus created by 
Trollope are not poignant, they are not intense. They are none the less 
living creatures ; there is nothing mechanical about them, nor is there 
anything generalised. And in none of these main characters does there 
appear that element of caricature which often adds vitality—at the expense 
of reality. Trollope’s effect is produced without any trick. There is 
even a fine restraint in Trollope, forbidding him the use of repetition— 
the easiest and I am afraid the most effective of tricks for indicating a 
character in fiction. » 

Perhaps I am unjust, by the way, in using the word “ trick.”” Some of the 
very greatest things in literature owe their greatness to such repetition— 
for instance Mr. Padge in The Diary of a Nobody. ‘There indeed is a 
living soul—immortal, as a soul should be! Yet he never says any other 
words than these, ‘‘ That’s right.”’ Trollope has very little of this, even in 
his minor characters, and, I think, in his main characters as I call them up 
one by one, no repetition at all. 

He is equally restrained in the use of what is a most legitimate weapon 
or instrument or ingredient in the kitchen of letters—rhetoric. There are 
profound passages, usually brief, which convey in an adjective or two a 
strong impression, but of merely rhetorical passages he does not allow him- 
self one that I can call to mind ; though I am certain he could have used 
rhetoric had he chosen, for he could put even violent rhetoric into the 
mouth of a character when that character was in a circumstance of a kind 
which, in real life, would have led to the use of rhetoric—for instance Lady 
Lovell in her anger with her daughter. | 

There goes with this instinctive avoidance of the insistant notes an 
avoidance also of moral indignation. And yet it is not an exaggerated avoid- 
ance, for nothing in Trollope is exaggerated, not even his patriotism. He 
does not present evil deeds as though they were not evil, he is not atrophied 
of moral sense as our moderns are so proud to be, but he gives with exacti- 
tude the nature of the temptation and the nature of the yielding. Take the 
case of him whom I suppose we must call the villain of the piece in what is 
perhaps Trollope’s highest mark—The Small House at Alington. The 
fine foreign office fellow is led on; he does not fall, he slides ; and his 
own excuses to himself as they must have presented themselves to such a 
man are accurately suggested or openly given in their exact nature. What is 
most remarkable of all is the way in which the consequences of wrong- 
doing come in their natural order, as physical effect follows from physical 
cause. ‘The immanent justice of Creation runs through Trollope and puts 
just the right amount of life, no more, into the process of destiny : of acute 
tragedy very little, but of doom a great deal. His gods have woollen feet. 
In his narratives evil, mixed as it nearly always is with excuses from motives 
not evil, bears its inevitable fruit. 
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Yet Trollope did suffer—though so excellent an artist—from one vice 
of the artist which only very great artists can escape, and that is the fear 
of portraying the best lest the artist is so doing should fall into bathos and 
the ridiculous. In the same way good poets hesitate to write hymns to God, 
and nearly all of them do well to hesitate. There are many good men 
and not a few good women (by the way, his refusal to put women upon a 
pedestal is another strong point for Trollope living in such an age as that 
in which he lived) in that multitude of pages, but they do not reap any 
particular reward—or perhaps I ought to say no adequate reward—that 
I can remember. For Trollope is not portraying the universal or the 


eternal, but human life in this world and in that age—and if anyone of you 


reading this remember seeing good deeds well rewarded on earth, you have 
had an exceptional experience. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RUSKIN’S MARRIAGE TRAGEDY 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—In his book of Memoirs which Sir Henry Newbolt has just published, he relates 
an anecdote concerning Ruskin’s marriage which Sir Henry states was told to him by 
Holman Hunt, who had been present at the wedding. 

The anecdote is to the effect that after the marriage ceremony in Scotland Ruskin and his 
wife drove away in two carriages, the first containing the bride and bridegroom, and the 
second a valet and maid. At a certain distance from the house where the marriage had taken 
place, the carriages were stopped. Ruskin informed his wife that having performed his 
promise to marry her, he intended to recognise no further duties towards her as his wife, and, 
sending her maid to accompany her, he travelled in the second carriage with his own servant. 

There is not one word of truth in this story. No one who loves Ruskin, or indeed has read 
his books with care, or is familiar with his life, would for a moment be troubled by it, but it is 
due to the memory of one who in his private life observed the standards of a modern St. 
Francis, that this offensive libel should be repudiated. 

What are the facts relating to Ruskin’s marriage ? Miss Effie Gray was a young lady of 
great beauty and charm. Her parents and Ruskin’s parents were friends, and both sets of 
relations were friendly to the union, but it would be incorrect to speak of Ruskin as being 
forced into the marriage by his parents. They attempted no such pressure. 

I have before me as I write one of his autograph letters written to his friend William Mac- 
donald Macdonald nearly a year before he married Mis Gray. Ruskin writes to his friend 
telling him that he loves Miss Gray very much, and that they are old friends. He goes on to 
state that he had every reason to think that he could make her more than a friend, and he 
hoped to ask her to come to Switzerland with him next year. If she will not do so he is 
sadly afraid that he will enjoy his tour much less than usual. 

Ruskin had known Miss Gray since she was a child. It was for her that he wrote The 
King of the Golden River. He also composed in her honour a singularly charming poem 
which may well be taken as a love poem. He married her in April, 1848. After the marriage 
Ruskin and his wife went immediately to Keswick, where the honeymoon was passed, and 
almost as soon as he had reached Keswick he wrote to his friend Miss Mitford apologising 
for not writing ‘‘ until now that I am resting with my kind wife among these quiet hills.” 
He added, “‘ I hope to bring my young wife to be rejoiced by your kind comforting. But 
pray keep her out of your garden, or she will certainly lose her wits with pure delight, or 
perhaps insist on staying with you and letting me find my way through the world by myself, 
a task which I should not now like to undertake.” 

In another part of the letter he spoke of the pleasure with which his wife looked forward 
to meeting Miss Mitford, for she remembered “‘ what I told her among some of my first 
pleadings with her that whatever faults she might discover in her husband, he could at 
least promise her friends whom she would have every cause to love and honour. She needs 
them but I think also deserves them.” 

Ruskin and his wife lived together for six years. Unhappily the marriage was a failure. 
Ruskin always observed the greatest chivalry towards her. They travelled together to many 
places. He tried to interest her in art. His letters are full of kind references to her. They 
went through much of Italy together. In 1851 for instance, Ruskin writes home an intimate 
account of the adventures which are befalling his wife and himself in Italy, and describes his 
wife’s interests. 7 

But the incompatability became more and more obvious. The rest of the tragedy may be 
told in a few words. In 1854 Mrs. Ruskin left her husband without notice or farewell and 
went to her father’s home. A nullity suit was successfully instituted, and a year later she 
became the wife of Millais, the painter. 
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But there is more to be said. As I have said Sir Henry Newbolt quotes as his authority 
Holman Hunt, and states that he was at the wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Ruskin. Not only was 
Mr. Holman Hunt not at the wedding, but he did not make the acquaintance of Ruskin 
until three years later, in 1851. 

* In this year the Pre-Raphaelite painters were being subjected to violent criticism and 
abuse. At this date, Millais and Holman Hunt, two of the chief members of the Pre-Raphae- 
lite Brotherhood, had never met Ruskin, nor had they corresponded with him, but they now 
sought his help, through a mutual friend, against the attacks on their work. 

Ruskin examined the pictures which were being criticised and wrote a letter to the Times 
in their defence in May, 1851. Millais and Holman Hunt sent Ruskin a joint letter of 
gratitude. Ruskin immediately called at the address given on this letter, and made the 
acquaintance of both men. 

Holman Hunt wrote his autobiography at great length, and in this book he relates the story 
of his first meeting with Ruskin, to which I have referred above. He also pays testimony to 
the courtesy with which Ruskin always treated his wife, and himself places on record his 
view that there was no blame attaching to anyone in connection with the marriage and its 
failure. 

Ruskin stands out as one of the great prophets of the modern world. But we venerate not 
only the eloquent reformer who inspired so many noble and constructive movements. We 
honour not less his magnetic personality which revealed the spiritual leader. 

The accusation in Sir Henry Newbolt’s book is one which I am sure he will wish unre- 
servedly to withdraw.—Yours faithfully, etc., 


J. Howarp WHITEHOUSE, 


(President of the Ruskin Society) 
Bembridge, 19th October, 1932 


MARIA JEWSBURY: A POSTSCRIPT 


(To the Editor of 'THE LONDON MERcurRY) 


IR,—The following may be interesting to readers of Mr. Gillett’s charming article in 

your August number. In a melancholy little cemetery on the outskirts of Poona City, 
_ I discovered an obelisk bearing the following inscriptions, which are, I think, worthy of 
_ rescue‘from oblivion :— 


: HERE UNDER 

A RESTS THE BODY OF 
ee MARIA JANE JEWSBURY 
5 WIFE OF 


WILLIAM K. FLETCHER CHAPLAIN 
SHE DIED OCTOBER 4th 1832 A.D. 


Endowed with genius, her name lives, 
In the literature of Britain : 

Endued with faith, “‘ She 

Counted all things but loss.” 

That she might win Christ, 

And be found with Him 

At the latter day. 
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(Rev.) 
MARIA JOANN 
INGENIO HOMINE PRAESTANTIORI 
ANIMO QUO CHRISTUM PROBARET 
FIDE QUA MUNDUM VINCERET 
CIVI COELESTI GUIL. K. FLETCHER 
EIUS MARITUS PONENDUM CURAVIT 
VIXIT ANNOS XXXII VICIT 
MENSE OCTOBRI AD MDCCCXXXII 
TRIUMPHAT AETERNUM. 


Yours, etc., 
The Deccan College, Poona. H. G. RAWLINSON 


THE ABBOTSBURY TITHE BARN 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—I have read with great interest Mr. A. R. Powys’s observations on the Tithe Barn 
at Abbotsbury in your recent issue, but though delighted that the place has inspired his 
pen, I venture to say that he has included one or two inaccuracies. 

First and least, the building dates from the fifteenth century (your contributor hazards 
‘* towards the end of the fourteenth century ’’). This, of course, is trivial. 

Secondly, Mr. Powys seems to imagine that the present roof of thatch is the original one. 
This is certainly not so. The original roof was of stone, this being replaced by thatch by a 
later and more indolent generation. The thatch sits ill on such a competent stone structure, 
and I think Mr. Powys will admit on reflection that the monks would hardly finish off their 
work so poorly. 

Thirdly, the suggestion that the building was made with such dignity in order to frighten 
tithe payers is just a little bit schoolboyish. The truth is that they thought no work unworthy 
of art, and they believed in making things a lot more comfortable and commodious than was 
strictly demanded. Their rule of life was to do all things well, and this (curiously enough) 
for,God’s sake—Yours, etc., 

VICTOR BENNETT 
106, Fairholme Rd., West Croydon, Surrey. 


; 
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TWO WoopcuTs FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS 


By PAMELA D’ A. NATHAN 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


PIRATES AND BUCCANEERS 


NE day early in November I had the privilege of being “ personally 

conducted ” by Dr. Philip Gosse round the selection from his library 

then on view in the First Edition Club. Dr. Gosse, as most bibliophiles 

know, collects books about Pirates and Buccaneers, and has what must, I 
imagine, be the finest existing collection of this type of literature. Extraordinarily 
interesting it is, too, from many different points of view, especially from that of social 
history, and because of the many human problems involved. Take the question of 
holding prisoners for ransom. Within the last few weeks we have all been watching 
the case of an English man and woman captured by Chinese bandits and held for 
ransom. We have, most of us, no doubt, discussed, or thought over, the principles 
involved—the advisability or otherwise, of paying ransom in such cases, and so on. 
And here in this pirates’ library of Dr. Gosse’s is the very same problem cropping up 
in any number of instances, and especially in connection with the pirates who 
infested the Barbary Coast of North Africa. There, for two centuries or more, 
English men, women and children were constantly being captured by pirates, and 
held in slavery, under conditions of appalling cruelty, against ransom. There were 
the same bargainings as to price, the same negotiations through intermediaries. 
There (as to-day in the East) the prisoners were allowed to write home—the pirates 
thinking, no doubt, that the more harrowing the letters of the unfortunate captives, 
the more likely were their friends to “ stump up.” And in those days, also, it con- 
stantly appeared that the monetary redemption of one batch of prisoners only en- 
couraged the pirates to capture others. 


ANY reminders of this barbarous trade in prisoners’ ransoms are in Dr. 

Gosse’s collection. There is, for instance, a tract which is very rare when (as 
in this example) it is complete with its folding map, John Dunton’s A True fournall 
of the Sally Fleet, quarto, 1637,—Sally, or Sallee, being a north African port much 
used by pirates. Dunton was himself at one time a prisoner, and he accompanied the 
fleet sent later to destroy the pirates. He gives a list of 339 ‘“‘ men, women and boyes ”” 
who were rescued from captivity, many of them coming from Ireland or from the 
West of England. Another such list of captives in Barbary is a manuscript dating 
from 1695—A General List of the Suffering Subjects of his Majesty of Great Brittaine, 
France and Ireland, that are in Miserable Captivity at Macquinez and Elsewhere in 
Barbary under Muley Ishmael Emperor of Morocco, King of Fez, &c., from which God 
in Mercy deliver them. This is surely a most interesting thing to possess, and it is a some- 
what tragic document, from the number of names having “‘ D” written against 
them, to indicate those who died of their sufferings before they could be freed. Yet 
a third list of the kind is contained in a quarto published in 1647, A Relation of the 
Whole Proceedings Concerning the Redemption of the Captives in Argier and Tunis, 
which concludes with ‘‘ The names of the Men, Women, and Children, freed out of 
Slavery, with the prices their Patrons set them down at, and what was paid for them, 
both in Dobles and peeces of eight, when they were set at liberty.” The British agent 
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in the negotiations for ransoming these prisoners was one Edmond Cason, and the 
most that seems to have been asked, and paid, for any one prisoner, was in the case 
of John Reynolds of Weymouth, for whom the pirates asked 1,450 dobles and were 
paid 3123 dollars. Incidentally, I don’t know why the prices asked and paid are 
recorded in different currencies—which does not make the matter easier of compre- 
hension, at any rate to myself, who am no authority on ancient coinages (and, paren- 
thetically, it is a long time since I saw much of any new coinage either—but let that 
pass). For the ordinary man three, four or five ‘‘ dobles ” seem to have been asked, 
and in most cases where the price was put at more than a thousand it was for women 
usually accompanied by children. 


Ox manuscript has already been referred to, but there are others which must 
S be mentioned, for Dr. Gosse has been lucky in obtaining several very important 
things of this sort. The earliest is Charles V’s report of his defeat, in 1535, of the 
notorious Barbarossa. This is addressed to the Duke of Calabria, and is written at 
Tunis. Then, dating from about 1682, there is the log kept by John Cox, second-in- 
command to Captain Bartholomew Sharpe. It is unpublished, and is of peculiar 
interest in that Sharpe was the first Buccaneer to get to the Pacific coast of America, 
and to operate, therefore, in “ ‘The South Seas.” I may perhaps here interpolate the 
explanation that the Buccaneers, who existed almost solely in the second half of the 
seventeenth century, were men of English, French or Dutch nationality. They 
attacked only Spanish settlements in America, and Spanish ships in American 
waters, and were not, like the Pirates, the enemies of all mankind irrespective of 
nationality. Finally—among the manuscripts—I must mention A Discourse about 
Pirates, by a certain Edward Randolph who was a government official in Massachu- 
setts. Randolph gives the names of those who acted in the American ports as receivers 
of stolen goods for the pirates. His manuscript is an example of one of the difficulties 
that confronts the collector of piratical literature—the fact that so many of those things 
he covets are also wanted by the collectors of Americana. 


I FIND that I have not yet mentioned more than one or two of the printed books 
which form the great bulk of this collection. They may be said to fall roughly 
into three sections. There is the earliest section, published before the last twenty 
years of the seventeenth century. A large proportion of this consists of Spanish and 
Portuguese books—often in the form of news-letters reporting some piratical 
adventure—for Spain adjoins one great centre of piracy, the Barbary Coast, and was 
intimately concerned with another, the New World. Next comes the period of the 
classics of piratical history: John Esquemeling’s Buccaneers of America, first pub- 
lished in Dutch in 1682, only about two copies of the first edition being known to- 
day ; Charles Johnson’s General History of Pirates, 1724; and William Dampier’s 
Voyages, which began to be published in 1697, and of which the best edition is the 
collection of 1729. Lastly comes the section into which falls the great mass of the 
lives and exploits of various pirates which poured from the press in all parts of 


the world. In all these sections Dr. Gosse’s library is extremely rich, and one 


could spend, I am sure, endless hours poring over the lives of Captain Kidd, Henry 
Morgan, Anstis, Gwinnett, Paul Jones (a pirate to the English—a hero to the 


Americans), Mary Read and Anne Bonny, et hoc genus omne. I am also sure 


that the next best thing to spending those endless hours is to be piloted round the 
collection, as I was, by the learned and enthusiastic collector himself. 
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TWO REVIEWS 

R JOHN GAWSWORTH’S Ten Contemporaries: Notes Toward Their 

Definitive Bibliography, with a Foreword by Viscount Esher (Benn. 7s. 6d.) was 
published last June, but it is only comparatively recently that a review copy has 
reached me. Mr. Gawsworth’s subjects are Messrs. Lascelles Abercrombie, Herbert 
E. Palmer, “ George Egerton” (only pseudonymously among the “ Messrs.”’), 
Stephen Hudson, Wilfrid Gibson, Robert Nichols, Rhys Davies and M. P. Shiel, Sir 
Ronald Ross, and Miss Edith Sitwell. It is, in a sense, a curious assortment. 
“George Egerton ” has published nothing since 1905. Mr. Rhys Davies published 
nothing before 1927. So that though, from one aspect, this is a collection of contem- 
pararies, from another it is not. That, however, is a very minor point. It is more 
important to note that none of the authors has been over-collected and that none has, 
I think, been adequately bibliographised before. Incidentally, an amusing and 
interesting feature of the work is that each of the ten authors concerned has con- 
tributed a short essay. Mr. Gawsworth seems to have done his job of collating the 
first editions competently, though occasionally something seems to have gone wrong. 
I do not, for example, understand his collation of Miss Sitwell’s The Mother, 1915, 
which Mr. Gawsworth describes as “‘ pamphlet . . . pp. 16. Consisting of half- 
title ” etc., etc., up to a total of 20 pp. There must be a slip here. Sometimes he has 
been able to give the number of copies inan edition, but on the whole he has not 
been so successful as some modern bibliographers in eliciting from publishers this 
very useful piece of information. A good number of interesting points are recorded, 
and the book should be a useful one to those who collect, or deal in, modern first 
editions. ; 


FEW years ago I reviewed in this magazine (or so at least my recollection 

tells me) a bibliography of Mr. James Branch Cabell by Mr. Guy Holt. Now 
there has been published in the same series, The Centaur Bibliographies (Centaur 
Bookshop, 1224 Chancellor Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. $3.50) a Revised Bibliography 
of the same writer, by Mr. I. R. Brussel. To this Mr. Cabell has again contributed 
an introduction. Mr. Brussel seems to have done his work well, so far as I am 
competent to judge. Facsimiles are given of the title pages of a pirated edition 
of Jurgen, which roughly simulates the first edition, and of Poor Jack: A Play 
in One Act. The latter, which purports to have been privately printed at Richmond 
in 1906, is a fraudulent imposition upon too credulous collectors. There are 
other illustrations and facsimiles. I note that under the reproduction of 
the unauthorised reproduction of The Taboo in Literature, the reader is referred to 
p. 60 instead of p. 68. The book would, moreover, be improved if it had an index, 
though convenient arrangement minimises this defect. 


POSTSCRIPT 
S the Constant Reader (if any) will observe, the framework in which these 
“Anotes have appeared has been changed this month. There is no significance in 
this, beyond the fact that we all need a change sometimes ; and I shall probably 
return to the old arrangement next month. 


I. A. WILLIAMS: 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


THE OUTPUT OF FINE BOOKS 
CT axe issue of costly limited editions has of course received a very serious 


check from the depression which now prevails in every country and in 

almost every industry. For although in the modern revival, as indeed in every 
age wherein the art has flourished, fine printing has been pursued apart from the 
mere thought of its selling value, there can be no continuous output of costly editions 
unless there are buyers with purses full enough to buy them. It is cheering, therefore, 
to read in “ Notes on Books for Immediate Publication or in Active Preparation,” 
compiled by Miss Molly Fordham for The Book-Collector’s Quarterly, that 


although the stringency of the times makes for an entirely desirable stringency in 
publishing, . . . this year’s list shows an exceptional number of books interesting to 
the bibliophile by reason of their contents as well as their production. 


The most notable of them all is Colonel T. E. Lawrence’s new translation of The 
Odyssey, which has just appeared. It is in folio, printed by Sir Emery Walker, Mr. 
Wilfred Merton and Mr. Bruce Rogers, the last of whom has himself supervised the 
printing of the text in his 16-point Centaur type. The paper, made by Messrs. 
Barcham Green, is toned a very pale grey. Mr. Bruce Rogers has decorated the book 


_ with twenty-six Homeric decorations, the subjects of which are borrowed from Greek 


vases. They are printed as medallions, at the head of the pages on which they fall, 
in black on a solid gold ground. The volume is bound in black niger morocco. Not 
even Mr. Bruce Rogers has ever before achieved so perfect a book. 


SOUTHEY AND BYRON* 
HIS new volume from the Raven Press at Harrow Weald gives us the text of 
A Vision of Fudgement—Robert Southey’s fulsome and ridiculous account of the 
apotheosis of King George I1I—followed by the brilliant, scathing and rather blas- 
phemous satire—The Vision of Fudgement—which it provoked from Byron. The 
two poems are printed in different types as unlike in character and weight as are the 
two sets of verses which they convey. Southey’s long vapid hexameters, as well as 


Mr. R. Ellis Roberts’s Introduction to the volume, and Southey’s own Dedication 


“To the King ” and Preface, are printed in Monotype Baskerville. Byron’s Preface 


_and his octets of crisp pentameter iambics are printed in a heavy Bodoni. In their 


wood engravings, printed as frontispieces to the two poems, Mr. Maynard and Mr. 


_ Bray respectively give their rendering of the poor mad king’s reception into paradise 
_ with the characters—divine, angelic, satanic and human—which the two poets intro- 
_ duce into their respective accounts of the solemn occasion. The volume is issued in a 


_ease of a grey hand-made paper marbled in red and black with a back of niger morocco. 


_ THE SINGING CARAVANT 


ROM the Gregynog Press comes a reprint in large octavo of The Singing Caravan, 
by Robert Vansittart. This collection of Omaresque verse in various metres has 


for a frontispiece a portrait of Omar Khayy4m, engraved on wood by Mr. Robert 


 * A Vision of Judgement. By Robert Southey. And, The Vision of Judgement. By Lord 


: Byron... . With an Introduction by R. Ellis Roberts, and Wood-Engravings by the Printers. 


- Published for the Raven Press by Constable & Co. Crown 4to. 220 copies. £2 58. 


copies. 2 Gns. 


+ The Singing Caravan. A Sufi Tale. By Robert Vansittart. The Gregynog Press. 250 
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McCance and printed in black and brown. Mr. McCance has also designed the black 
and brown ‘initial letters, which seem to combine roman and gothic features with 
arabesque festoons, perhaps in some way to signify the meeting in the author’s 
verse of east with west, and of the mediaeval with the modern. The type, admirably 
used in these pages, is Mr. Eric Gill’s Perpetua, leaded. The binding is of brown 
sheepskin with bevelled boards stamped on the side in gold with a few musical notes 
of plain-song, the significance of which escapes me. The paper is a hand-made, 
bearing in its watermark the word BERESTOKE, surmounting a bridge over a river. 
It is soft-sized, so that it has been possible to print the sheets dry instead of wetted, as 
is necessary with hard-sized hand-made papers. 


PORTAL’S PAPER-MILLS 


HE Berestoke watermark shows that the paper on which The Singing Caravan is 

printed came from the mills of Messrs. Portal & Co., Ltd., of Bere, Laverstoke 
and Overton in Hampshire. In the history of English papermaking there are few 
firms with a record so long and so interesting as theirs. The business was started by 
Henry Portal, a young Huguenot refugee, who became naturalized on his twenty-first 
birthday in 1711, and, after being associated with a paper-mill controlled by the “ White 
Papermakers Company of England ” at South Stoneham, near Southampton, in or 
about the year 1712, obtained a lease of Bere Mill at Whitchurch. In 1718 he took a 
lease of the neighbouring mill at Laverstoke, hitherto a corn-mill, “ at the yearly rent 
of £5 payable half-yearly and also one Reame of fine foolscap paper neatly cut.” In 1724 
Henry Portal was entrusted by the Bank of England with the manufacture of its notes ; 
and that important privilege has been handed down from father to son to this day. 
At arecent visit to their mills at Laverstoke and Overton I was shown rooms stacked 
to the roof with watermarked paper made for English Treasury notes ; and a great 
part of the paper used for the note-issues of foreign countries is also made there. 
For some two hundred years the mill turned out vast quantities of bank-note paper, 
and little else. It is only within recent years that the firm has received permission 
to manufacture paper for other purposes ; and with long experience behind it in 
making the finest rag paper for bank-notes, it now ranks amongst the small band of 


eminent English papermakers who are able to furnish the best all-linen hand-made ~ 


paper for the production of fine books. 


THE DOLPHIN ; 


HOSE of us who lamented the demise of The Fleuron—and which of us did 

not ?—will be glad to hear that an annual having rather the same purpose is to be 
published in the United States under the editorship of Mr. Frederic Warde. It will 
contain : 


a series of articles written by internationally known typographers and bibliographers who 

be rae the principles, treat on the technique, contribute to the history of the making 

of books. J 
There will also be reviews of modern printing, illustrated, when possible, by actual 
specimens. The first number is due in December, and will have articles by F. W. Goudy 
(‘‘ How I create a New Type”), Paul Koch (“The Making of Type”), A. W. 
Pollard (“On the Margins of Book Pages’’), Dard Hunter (“‘ Making Paper by Hand ””) 
and many more. In “‘ A Survey of Fine Printing in 1931 ” it will review the work done 
in different countries. That of England will be treated by Hamish Miles. The Dolphin 
will be a quarto and will be published by the Limited Editions Club in New York. 
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CHRONICLES 
FICTION-I 


PUBLIC FACES. By Harotp Nicotson. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

BLACK MISCHIEF. By Evetyn Waucu. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 
THEY WERE DEFEATED. By Ross Macautay. Collins. 8s. 6d. 
HELENE. By Vicki Baum. Bles. 7s. 6d. 

FAMILY HISTORY. By. V. Sackvitte-West. Hogarth Press. GER 
THE BRIDGE. By Naomi Roypg-Smitu. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
WANTON BOY. By RicHarp OKE. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

LOVER’S LEAP. By Martin Armstronc. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


| writing a novel around a fictitious political situation some resort to the plan 
of inventing an imaginary kingdom, others to inventing dates; and it is obvious, 
owing to the exigences of truth, that something of the sort has to be done. Mr. 
_ Nicolson has adopted the latter plan ; while placing his political crisis in the world 
of the Foreign Offices of Europe, with which he is familiar, he has shifted the date 
forward to 1939. Just previous to this date a mineral deposit has been discovered, 
on an island in the Persian Gulf, over which the British Government has obtained 
concessionary rights, that is superior to any other known mineral for the making of an 
alloy for aluminium—thus making a new kind of rocket-aeroplane possible. But it 
_ has also been rumoured that this deposit has other, terrific, potentialities : that from 
- it, in fact, can be manufactured a disintegrating force that will break up the atom—the 
_philosopher’s stone of modern times. “‘ Atomic Bomb ”’ is the word that is whispered ; 
_ a war-time missile that could be employed to destroy all life over an immense area. 
But to the Liberal, and pacifist, Cabinet, then existing, the very word is unthinkable. 
Only three months before they had ousted the Churchill Government on a charge of 
adventurism. And here, in the April of their lives, was a weapon of adventure such as no 
British Government had ever possessed before. 
The knowledge was hateful to their whole tradition. And yet, in the depth of their 
consciousness, stirred demons of domination waving the Union Jack. 
_ Walter Bullinger, the minister for foreign affairs, his very able chief secretary, Jane 
_ Campbell, and the two permanent under secretaries, John Shorland and Arthur 
_ Peabody, play a leading part in the diplomatic crises that thereafter develop over 
the world. The exchange of Diplomatic Notes, goings to and fro, by telephone, by 
_ air, by any means, are the ligatures that bind the story. It is as exciting as any Scot- 
_ land Yard mystery story and contains all the similar ingredients. The movement from 
_ surprise to surprise is magnificently kept up and, in Mr. Nicholson’s informed hands, 
- the’details of the diplomatic world (as contrasted with the detective world) are per- 
_ fectly worked out. He writes with an astonishingly cool precision, and a most con- 
-vincing touch. The characters, also, are vivid and varied : that Jane, the only woman 
in the fun, should be the member of the gang who, by her supreme courage, saves 
_ Europe from destruction is a tribute to the sex that should be very pleasing. 
_ The little essay, or, rather, to be exact, the two little essays, on modern love con- 
tained in the two long speeches about their feelings for one another made by Jane 
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and John are, though intensely interesting to read, unfortunately impossible to 
visualise. That they should have thought like this is good, and to their credit, but 
that they could have spoken thus out loud to one another, in the form in which it 
stands, is inconceivable. Their reactions of wild irritation towards each other are, 
however, an excellent piece of insight and (under the circumstances !) most natural. 
It is an enthralling novel. ees 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s new novel will not disappoint his admirers. His wit 1s as 
brilliant as ever, his technique as neat and concise, his satire biting and laughable. 
The pace is terrific, a smile distorts the countenance from page to page ; but why is 
it always a wry smile ? The answer is found in Mr. Waugh’s peculiar attachment 
to facts that are inherently revolting. White Slave Traffic (in Decline and Fall), a 
mock funeral (in Vile Bodies), and, now, cannibalism. And cannibalism not by native 
of native, at which we can afford to jest ; here we are made to contemplate a young 
Englishman unwittingly partaking of the girl whom he loves at a native banquet that 
he casually joins. Otherwise Black Mischief is altogether impeccable in its cleverness 
and ingenuity. The action takes place on the imaginary island of Azania, near Aden, 
where a rebellion is brewing against its hereditary, native ruler. A young man fresh 
from taking his B.A. at Oxford—a serious, humourless, half-baked reformer. The 
satiric treatment of the British and French Legations, of the pomposities of the 
young Emperor, of the treacheries of his staff, of the humbugging visitors from the 
“Dumb Chums League,” and of the modern “‘ youth” who stray into the story is 
exquisite. Mr. Waugh captures the language of each type with startling versimilitude : 
you hear them talk ; their exhibition is complete. There is the Emperor ; his advisors ; 
then officials at the different Embassies ; the middle-aged and the very young. 


“ Hell, now those dogs have upset everything again.” 

“‘ How pompous you’re getting.” 

“ Could you lend me a fiver. I’ve a date at the Café de Paris.’ 
“* No, you’d better ask Sonia.” 

“* But it’s so boring. I’m always borrowing from her.” 


It is difficult to select the funniest out of so many pages of jokes, but certainly the idea 
of the French Embassy’s intercepting the telegram for the British Embassy which 


: 


said, “ Kt to QR3 CH,” and trying to decode it is one of the best ; as is the Nestorian — 


Monastery, up in the hills, where they have religious relics which include the original 
rib of Adam out of which Eve was created. 


Miss Macaulay has so steeped her mind in the atmosphere of the seventeenth — 


century, about which she writes, that almost the whole of her long book is in conversa- 
tion couched in the phraseology of the period. True, Shakespeare’s plays consist of 
nothing else, and are widely read ; but still I think Miss Macaulay gives too much 
of it. Apart from this her book is a marvel ; she has really succeeded in reproducing 
the past before our eyes. She places her story in the village of Dean, in Devonshire ; 
and its pastor, Robert Herrick, the poet, is the chief character in it. Many other real 
people of the period populate its pages. Sir John Suckling is one ; there are also some 
charming imaginary characters, and a beautiful love story weaves itself into the fabric. 
It is actually the story of how the civil war of cavalier and roundhead ravage Cam- 
bridge. Her novel is at once finely imaginative and highly informative. It ought to be 
a first class success. — 

It is a disappointment to find a novel by Miss Vicki Baum not up to the standard one 
has been led to expect from the author of Grand Hotel and Results of an Accident. 
The two translations of her work that have come to this country, this year, are defi- 
nitely disappointing. Either she is writing too much, too quickly, or else these are 
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earlier works of the novelist only now presented to us in England. I find this last book 
of hers at once hasty and over-written, and therefore unconvincing. There are many 
side-lights on humanity in it, such as she is so skilled at presenting, but there is so 
much complete melodrama that the whole thing becomes flaccid and unintelligent. 

Over-writing is a danger that Miss Sackville-West has not quite avoided ; though 
she has not achieved it on account of haste or lack of seriousness or conviction ; 
rather the reverse. Miss Sackville-West is so in earnest that she labours the point, at 
times, from sheer excess of understanding. Her novel is extraordinarily interesting. 
It is the study of a family of “ in-laws ” ; the relations of Evelyn Jarrold, who has 
married into this family and finds herself committed to a responsibility to them for 
ever afterwards. The family is as real as the famous Forsytes, and Evelyn is very like 
the wife in A Man of Property. She feels herself to be the “ property ” of the 
Jarrolds ; having married into the family and begotten them a son and heir, she belongs 
to them irrevocably however much she may dislike it. This is her tragedy. She needs 
love, being widowed, but because the man she has fallen in love with is younger than 
she, and because of the “ family,” she cannot marry him; but subterfuge and 
secrecy wreck her love-affair. It crashes and she ends by dying of pneumonia. This 
book is as sincere, charming and distinguished as anything Miss Sackville-West has 
written, its only drawback is that it moves too slowly, the selective pruning knife, has 
not been hardly enough used. The passages between Evelyn and her son, a boy at 
Eton, are very good, commanding immediate belief. 

Mr. Richard Oke has already displayed his very captivating talent in Frolic Wind, 
and in Wanton Boys we are captivated again. In this book he has gathered together a 
collection of artists (they are writers) in a villa in Corsica. Each one is a type and, 
largely, a burlesque of real life. It is intensely amusing—a book to read straight 
through and every word enjoyed. And Mr. Oke is as happy, again, in his invention of 
names for his people. Miss Littlemuch, Mrs. Hunt-Ball, Baroness Piffl, Miss Plain- 
botham, Major Penbuttocke, Sir Kensal Rise and (the film-star) Gretna Green. 
They are a delicious menagerie, and their adventures are delightful. — 

Miss Naomi Royde-Smith has followed up The Delicate Situation with a novel 
of the same character, but about the present time. It is a very carefully written, 
truthfully conceived study of a woman. Andra marries an oldish man when she is 
only nineteen ; an operation, and a still-born child, forbid her having any further 
children ; her husband, a clergyman, thereupon removes himself from her bed-room 


-and she is condemned to practical virginity for the rest of her life. She does not think 


of things in this way, but when chance brings her into contact with a virile stranger 
she is courageous enough to follow her instincts rather than her inhibitions. At 
least this is how I take it she is to be judged. She certainly obtains one’s sympathy 
throughout. Miss Royde-Smith is to be congratulated upon this extremely successful 


j _ book. 
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If you like the sentiments, emotions and sufferings of those in love, Lover's Leap 
is your book, Mr. Martin Armstrong has done better novels than this, but this 
one is as well written as any he has done ; his writing remains a pleasure even if the 
sufferings of his love-sick couples become a trifle tedious. The novel is in the form 
of diaries and letters, the author is silent throughout. But still there are some 
compelling passages, and if you do not get tired of it you will enjoy it. 


J. E. S. ARROWSMITH 
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WHO GOES SAILING ? By JoHN ConneLL. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


THE PROVINCIAL LADY GOES FURTHER. By E. M. Dezarietp. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 


THE NARROW CORNER. W. Somerset MaucuaM. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
SONS. Peart S. Buck. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

A LONG TIME AGO. Marcaret KENNEDY. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

TO THE NORTH. By Etizasetu Bowen. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

MARY DALLON. By Hersert AsquiTH. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
BELINDA GROVE. By HELEN AsuTon. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

PITY OF GOD. By BeutaH Marte Dix. John Lane. 7s. 6d. 

FIVE FOR SILVER. By Matacui WuirTaker. Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. 


F the ten books on this list, every one is quite good in its different way. None 

of them are ‘first books’; all of the writers have had other books published. 
Perhaps not very much is known of Mr. John Connell’s first book. He is only 
twenty-two, having come down from Balliol about two years ago. But in Who Goes 
Sailing? he has written a book deserving most careful attention. Decidedly, he has 
something to say: his novel is written for purposes other than entertainment, and 
yet it has none of the prickly objectionableness of propaganda. His point of view is 
young, in the best sense of the word—young in a reflective way which sees more than 
the side of mere youth, and has a rare mellowness of perception. Who Goes Sailing ? 
gives a view of four very different men and their relation to the present scheme of 
things. In connection with one of them, he relates a love story which is brief and as 
delicate as a small, fine etching. There are some flaws, of course. Chapter II is more 
than a little tiresome, twenty-one pages of impressionistic writing at this point in the 
narrative being more than a little wearisome. I suggest skipping it, and reading 
it later—because only toward the end of the book is any logical reason for this chapter 
made evident. Having read that chapter in its proper order, one approaches Chapter 
IX, which is similar although better, with the wary tread of a cat walking in a wet 
place. Opinions may differ as to the wisdom of the ending, for there are those who 
believe that people should depart, if they must depart, more quietly and without 
such conscious drama. But no one who reads Mr. Connell’s book with the attention 
it deserves can fail to see that it is well worth while. [ 

It is not easy for anyone to do twice what Mrs. Delafield did so well in the first 
volume of the adventures of her Provincial Lady. I believe she has done as well or 
better. The Provincial Lady Goes Further is written with her usual fine blend of 
irony and commonsense. Here again, she writes with that delightful brevity, sureness 
and apparent ease (which may, of course, mean any amount of labour behind the 
scenes). On innumerable odd scraps of paper in the book, in my pockets, my 
purse—and even in the notebook carried for the purpose but almost never used— 
I find so many ‘ quote p. etc.’, that it would be far simpler to quote the whole book, 
if space permitted. Since space does not permit, I give only one short and perhaps 
not illuminating illustration : 


Note: . . . feminine human nature sometimes a very discouraging subject. 
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Mr. Watts’ illustrations are pleasant enough, but not nearly so amusing as Mrs. 
Delafield’s writing. In fact they add little to the book. 

“ Short, therefore, is man’s life, and narrow is the corner of the earth wherein he 
dwells.” But Mr. Somerset Maugham has managed to cover a fairly large corner 
of the earth, one way and another ; and his life, although not long as those things go 
has not been short. Any book by the author of one of the best novels of our time, 
Of Human Bondage, is a thing to be opened eagerly. The Narrow Corner is a good 
story, told by a finished craftsman. It is, perhaps, the best book he has written since 
The Moon And Sixpence. Again he tells his story through a doctor, an individual 
and interesting character ; and again he covers ground he knows well. Mr. Maugham 
does not exactly clutter his books with lovely female characters, any more than 
Conrad did ; but he draws well the women he does portray ; and in this book there 
is a girl painted in colours exotic but not too sweetly sentimental. There is adventure 
enough ; and the tropical background is romantic. Probably the most lifelike and 
appealing character is the doctor’s Chinese servant. 

Mr. Maugham knows his China ; and so does Mrs. Buck ; but their points of view 
and their writing are very different. In Sons, Mrs. Buck confines herself almost 
exclusively to the peasants in their own life without relation to Europeans, as she did in 
her beautiful The Good Earth. Sons is a continuation of that story. It is sad, in a way, 
as it is always sad to see the sons of a fine person growing up in a conflicting world. 
The book will be of slight interest to those who did not read The Good Earth (a book 
so well worth reading) ; but it has the same simplicity, and the same moving qualities. 

Sometimes a very successful book proves a handicap to the writer. The Constant 
Nymph has made it hard for Miss Kennedy to get a proper hearing for her other 
books. People say, ‘‘ Oh, but The Constant Nymph was a“ sport,’ a‘ natural’... . 
She can’t do it again.” There is no reason why she should do it again. They wouldn’t 
like it if she did. But she does deserve a fair hearing (without comparisons) for her 
other books. A Long Time Ago is not another Constant Nymph. Although it has a similar 
charm, it is another book altogether. Ellen is one of the loveliest characters in recent 
fiction ; and to finish the book is to feel glad to have read it, glad to remember that 
such things have been and still can be. 

Although she is far from unknown, Elizabeth Bowen is not so well known in this 
country as she deserves to be, and as it seems safe to predict she will be one day. 
To the North is a book modern in its outlook, minute in its searching of the characters’ 
consciousness. So occupied is Miss Bowen with following their mental processes 
that she has not always made their outlines sufficiently clear. Cecilia, for instance, 
who serves really as a foil for the lovely Emmeline, is given much space and great 
prominence ; and yet at times her character is a little blurred at the edges, seeming to 
merge with that of Emmeline. But Emmeline is beautifully done. One suffers for 


_and with her. Her attitude toward the crude, yet real, ‘ Markie ’ is all too sadly con- 


vincing. The story moves inevitably yet unobtrusively towards a strong climax. ‘The 

descriptions are pertinent and vivid. The dialogue is crisp and amusing. One 

regrets an apparent carelessness in the printing, or lack of careful proof reading. 
Mary™Dallon is a relief from stark realism and the ‘ stream of consciousness ’ 


writers. No one could really believe in the book. It is quite absurd to expect it. 


You know all the time that it is fiction, that it is not the best of fiction—and yet go 
on reading it with restful enjoyment. And, at that, Mary Dallon must be placed rather 
above the things called trash. One has a certain affection for the book, as for William 
J. Locke’s Beloved Vagabond. Mary Dallon’s sailor father is not unlike the vagabond ; 
and she, her father and a bear, tramp the highways and byways making their living 
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much as Locke’s little company did. The bear is actually more life-like than any of 
the other characters. He is a delightful bear, and when Mary leaves him and her 
father for more conventional ways of life, we miss him. But he keeps coming back 
into the story, and all is well. 

It would seem that when Miss Helen Ashton writes a book, an open season for 
superlatives is declared among the critics. Not having read her other books, I can 
form no opinion of how well this is justified. Belinda Grove is a very competent novel. 
It is the story of a house from its beginnings in 1815 to its destruction in 1932. The 
earlier part of the story is done, fittingly, somewhat in the good romantic manner. 
Later, it is modern ; but throughout there is a certain crispness of writing which is 
distinctly modern—a paring away of non-essential details. It is a book one admits to 
be quite good, without being able to work up much enthusiasm about it. 

Pity of God suffers from the handicap of a cover jacket of surpassing awfulness. 
Even worse than the horror which hid N. Gubsky’s excellent Foreign Bodies, this 
one will drive many readers away from a book which is by no means so bad as it 
appears. Publishers are reasonable men. They must have some reason for putting 
such jackets on books—must be ‘ appealing ’ to some section of ‘ the reading public ’ ; 
but it is difficult to imagine who such people are and where they live. Pity of God 
describes one day in the life of a family ; and, although it is neither important nor 
distinguished, it is simply and well told, with homely little touches, and a vigorous 
description of the terrible night which ends the day. 

Malachi Whitaker has been compared to Katherine Mansfield. But there was only 
one Katherine Mansfield, and she died before her work had fully crystallized (as 
she herself would have been the first to say, and did say, in effect, in her journal). 
There is not much point in comparing other writers to her. It is true, as one of Mrs. 
Whitaker’s critics says of an earlier book, that she ‘ sees life truly’ and prefers ‘ the 
sense of pity to be implicit rather than expressed’; but if comparisons were of any 
use, the splendid (and too little known) stories of H. E. Bates would be far better. In 
Five For Silver the stories are of varying quality, some of them—Holiday, Ninety- 
nine, One Hundred and the title story—are very fine indeed. Others are very slight, 
and the last three in the book are far too obscure. But it is well worth reading for 


the good ones. 
HELEN MORAN 
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THE COMMON READER. By Vircinia Wootr. Hogarth Press. tos. 6d. 


IORANA ! A TAHITIAN JOURNAL. By Rosert Gissincs, with wood- 
engravings by the author. Duckworth. 153. 


SARDINIAN SIDESHOW. By AME tz Possk-BRazpDova. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 
WRIT IN SAND. By R. B. CunnincHame GrawaM. Heinemann. 6s. 
BROADCAST MINDS. By Ronatp Knox. Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 


Més: WOOLF has often been described as the most significant writer of our time. 
LY So she is, perhaps, and yet how many thousand eyes are focussed upon her 
significant novels and how few hundred upon her less significant, but flawless, 
essays ? Seven years ago there appeared a volume of papers (reprinted from various 
journals) which was published by her under the Johnsonian title of The Common 
Reader. It did not attract vast numbers of readers because the craze for 
significance had already begun and nobody could be bothered to read what 
was written in plain English and could easily be understood. Still, it found its way 
into a few private book-shelves and no-one who possessed a copy would have cared to 
part with it. Now the second series of The Common Reader has appeared and with it 
the apotheosis of Mrs. Woolf as an essayist has begun. It is a further collection of her 
‘papers magnificently selected and very satisfying. Far more so than the first book, 
indeed, because she has followed a definite plan. As before, she chooses rather to 
discuss stars than planets, but it is a fine night and stars twinkle while planets are 
steady and solemn so that, on the whole one may prefer her choice. As a matter of 
fact the particular orbit chosen by Mrs. Woolf is principally that of those diarists and 
lonely letter-writers without whose doubts and hopes committed to paper our litera- 
ture would be so much the poorer. 
__ The papers begin with the Elizabethans and continue chronologically up to Hardy. 
‘Now, Mrs. Woolf is constantly being referred to as an Elizabethan. She is considered 
to have affinities with the Elizabethan age and to possess a sixteenth century mind, and 
because of this quaint tradition she does try to live up to it. But read her essays 
closely and it will be found that she only awakes to the reality of her subjects after 
‘the Elizabethan period. She does not really understand Donne. He does not move 
her ; his moods are too violent for her. The miraculous suddenness of certain of his 
lines leaves her untroubled ; she does not react, although her intellect may do so, to 
his profane exaltations and his melancholy spleens. But with the paper on Dorothy 
‘Osborne’s letters Mrs. Woolf’s genius springs into life. This she feels. This she 
understands : 
And so by degrees the silence is broken ; we begin to hear rustlings in the under- 
growth ; for the first time in English literature we hear men and women talking together 
over the fire. 


‘So, just as in this, in the following essay also she feels Swift and Stella. Something 
happens. It is usually called inspiration. It really means that she is doing some- 
thing that is guided by her heart and this same, almost rapt, passion born from 
intimacy is noticeable in most of the seventeenth and eighteenth century essays. It 
‘would be obvious to make comparisons with the work of the late Lytton Strachey. 
Both writers have certain qualities in common, but where Strachey was ironical Mrs. 
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Woolf is tender. He might have found amusement in the appalling situation, which 
she describes so brilliantly, on the evening of Dr. Burney’s party, but the subtle, 
kindly, appreciative humour of Mrs. Woolf’s treatment he would not have been able 
to handle. She allows herself, in reality, far more fun than might be supposed, were 
one to believe entirely the tomes of nonsense that have been written by some of the 
more pompous apostles of her significance. But above all there 1s her style and that 
is perfect. It has distinction without affectation, flexibility without weakness and 
culture without pedantry. How long must we wait before Mrs. Woolf gives us a 
biography of, possibly, Mme de Sévigné ? 

Mr. Robert Gibbings has returned from Tahiti and the world is richer for some 
exquisite wood-engravings in the art of which he is a past master. One wishes that 
the same could be said of the rest of his book ; unfortunately it cannot. It is an in- 
differently expressed journal of his existence among the ingenuous but disenchanted 
inhabitants of the South Sea Islands. Mr. Gibbings seems to have gone there in 
a depressed frame of mind for all that he saw on his visit turned to gall within him. He 
found the natives exploited and abused, the diseases of Western civilization rife, and _ 
even in such a Paradise as Tahiti the beauty of the land and vegetation could not 
dispel a recurring nostalgia that seems to have permeated every mood. He gives vent — 
to his loneliness : : 

Lonely—God ! how lonely one can be ; the happiest married artist in the world is more | 
lonely than the only white man on Puka Puka. No one can understand—he does not under-_ 
stand himself ; if he knew what was in labour in his soul he could give birth. 

It really seems a little unfair of Mr. Gibbings to imagine that artists own a monopoly 
in the luxury of loneliness, and doubtless were he given an opportunity to do so the 
only white man on Puka Puka could have given a pretty telling, if inarticulate, render- 
ing of his opinion on the subject. One or two characters typical of the south sea yarn - 
heave occasionally into view. Drink-sodden Englishmen reel across ricketty verandahs — 
and there is a first-class bore called Gilchrist. Really one cannot recommend this _ 
book on the strength of the reading matter. It redounds with exaggerated honesty — 
and an all-too-emphasised sincerity implying that the author is one very good man 
in a bad, bad world. Certainly it is all very dreadful and difficult, but one cannot help — 
wishing that one could obtain half the pleasure from life that Mr. Gibbings does with 
his enchanting engravings. For them, and for them alone, as a collector's piece this | 
volume, a lovely production, is worth while buying. 

The art of writing is a curious thing. A professional author may produce boca 
after book for a life-time, yet it may be that not one of these has the success that is, 
perhaps, obtained by the solitary effort of an amateur. Sardinian Sideshow, an 
instance of the latter, might so easily have fallen between the stools of fiction and auto- 
biography. As it happens, 1t perches confidently upon one of its own ; the record of 
personal experience so charmingly told and so fluently expressed that it is to be hoped 
that it will have a real success. It deserves it. The author, a Swedish woman of fine 
intelligence, was married in Rome to the artist Oki Brazda just about the time that 
Italy came into the war. Brazda was a Czech and the Czechs were Austrian subjects. 
Discounting his strong Nationalist feelings it was decided that he, in company with 
another Czech, was to be interned for the duration of the war. So they were sent to 
Sardinia and his wife loyally followed him, though her Swedish papers would have 
exempted her. In her book she has remembered their experiences on that island, 
happily, in this hygienic age, still so little known outside as to preserve individuality 
charm and dirt. Mme. Brazdova accepted her voluntary exile in the most adventurou: 
spirit. She describes their daily life in Sardinia and none of its detail escapes he 
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very pregnant powers of observation. She has a way of expressing herself that is as 
effective as it is economical, and a fine appreciation of life and its values both in the 
face of discomfort as well as that of danger. She was never deserted by either her 
courage or her sense of humour. Should Mme. Brazdova follow this first volume with 
a sequel there will surely be more interesting reminiscences to look forward to, and 
may one hope for the same excellent, though nameless, translator. 

The literature of horses, apart from the literature of fox-hunting, always has an 
attraction of its own, and no-one can praise the combined grace and strength of a 
horse to better advantage than Mr. Cunninghame Graham. He never tires of horses 
or of Latin America. We might conceivably tire of the latter, but not of the former. 
The best of these narrative essays, for they are, rather, essays than short stories, is 
the first, the title-piece : Writ in Sand. It is merely the description of a present-day 
travelling circus ; no half-and-half affair of ‘‘ the days when everything was dingy, 
the coats of horses staring, the performers’ dresses dirty and ill-washed ”; but an up- 
to-date, velvet-coated, floodlit arrangement pushing its quotidian journey from the 
Pyrenees to the Black Sea. And yet so well described that it holds the imagination 
violently. Here, for instance is the whirlwind entry of a Cossack trained in the school 
of Djigitofka. 

A Caucasian horseman galloped into the ring. . . . His Persian lambswool cap, set off 
_ his bold and sun-browned features, leaving a few tight curls below it, on his forehead. 
_ His light and cutting snaffle bridle with its thin red reins, he held high, in his left hand, 
__ to give a better purchase on the palate, for the Caucasian horsemen use no curb. Holding 
_ one hand above his head, his nagaika dangling from his fore-finger he rushed into the 
__arena checking his Anglo-Arab in the centre of the ring, where it stood, turned to stone, 

for half a second before he wheeled it once again into full speed. 

It is surprising to read elsewhere of Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s reference to the 
abundance of tiger in the forests of Paraguay, when one had supposed them to lurk 
solely within the definite bounds of Asiatic jungle. He is not likely, though, to write 
inaccurately on subjects so familiar to him. 
_ So distinguished a satirist as Father Knox needs no recommendation to readers. 
But he is not food for everybody. His arguments dash about from one end of logic to 
the other like a fragment of escaped mercury. It is, however, pleasant to watch him 
making hay with the Prophets of the present times ; our all-worshipped Scientists 
and Philosophers. Christianity versus Science is a much-strained theme yet I am 
not certain that Father Knox proves his point very convincingly. The Omnti- 
scientists, although a brilliant essay, does not shatter the Russells, Huxleys, Heards 
and Menckens as it is intended. 
4 YVONNE FFRENCH 
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LIFE OF LORD OXFORD AND ASQUITH. By J. A. SpENDER and CyRIL 
ASQUITH. 2 vols. Hutchinson. 36s. 


_—" 


Gl Fx. historical importance of an official life of the late Lord Oxford, written 
partly by his son, Mr. Cyril Asquith, and partly by a distinguished journalist — 
with whom he was in close association, needs no emphasis here. The book is not, - 
strictly speaking, a collaboration, since each author has written, and initialled, those ~ 
chapters for which he is responsible ; and only one chapter—one of the best, it is” 
true—is initialled by both. Broadly speaking, Mr. Cyril Asquith deals with the 
personal side of the book, including all Lord Oxford’s earlier life, and Mr. Spender | 
with the political. Mr. Asquith’s was the easier task, in the sense that Lord Oxford 

himself had already covered the ground allotted to Mr. Spender in his Fifty Years” 
of Parliament. . 

But it soon becomes apparent that Mr. Spender has some important new material 
to add to the documentation of one of the most critical periods in English history. 
Of this material the most sensational item is a list of those gentlemen whom it was" 
intended to approach with an offer of peerages, in order to establish a Liberal 
majority in the House of Lords for the passage of the Parliament Act. This enter- 
taining, but on the whole not unimpressive list has already been freely discussed and ~ 
I need not dwell upon it here (Mr. Spender’s own name appears in it). Of even greater 
interest are a number of communications, hitherto unpublished, which passed 
between King Edward VII and his Prime Minister about the same time. For instance, 
“in a letter to Asquith, Lord Knollys begged him not to ‘ pretend to the King’ 
that he liked Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches [these were Limehouse days] for the 
King would not believe it, and it only irritated him.” 

Many of these political chapters are, of necessity, highly controversial. To Con- 
servative readers some of them may appear perilously like re-hashes of Westminster 
Gazette leading articles—but again I do not see how this was to be avoided, since 
the Westminster exactly expressed Lord Oxford’s views. Some of the arguments inf 
favour of pure, unadulterated Free Trade seem strangely out of date; Mr. Balfour’s 
Education Act of 1902 is described, with righteous indignation, as having been 
“rammed through Parliament under the closure”’; no hint is given of the almost 
universal approval which that Act receives to-day. We are even expected to listen 
gravely to a re-statement of the electioneering case against *‘ Chinese slavery.”” The 
events leading up to the Curragh incident are described in a manner which Unionist 
will not like ; it is suggested, for instance, that anyone who does anything whict 
“must require the intervention of the Army,” by that act is guilty of trying t 
“seduce the Army ’—rather an extreme doctrine. It is assumed that if the Lords 
had had their way with Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget (surely a most unusual kind of 
Budget) “ the control of the Executive through the control of the purse would hav 
passed from the House of Commons to the House of Lords ”—a statement quite 
exaggerated as the Die-hard allegation that the Parliament Bill would utterly destro 
the Lords. I have searched in vain for any reference to Asquith’s unfortunate promise 
that the reform of the House of Lords “ brooked no delay.” All this, however, is ' 
ancient controversy, hardly worth reviving for its own sake. But it was plainly 
impossible for Mr. Spender to get us back into the atmosphere of the times without | 
re-writing the whole story, not as posterity will see it, but from the frankly partisan 
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and narrow point of view from which Asquith himself regarded it. This he has done, 
with all his usual forcefulness and lucidity of style. And he has, moreover, put on 
record, in a manner worthy of its subject, the great services rendered by Lord Oxford 
to England and to the cause of civilisation during the early days of the War. The 
story of his resignation of office is told with notable restraint. 

But the personal side of the book, the chapters dealing with Asquith’s private life 
and character, must have a much wider appeal—not only because the modern mind 
is more interested in personalities than politics, but also because Asquith’s mentality 
was complicated, many-sided, elusive ; whereas his politics were bald and obvious. 
His natural reticence and hatred of theatricality, which in his own family was carried 
to almost absurd lengths (as Mr. Cyril Asquith admits in one of his pleasantest chap- 
ters) led him to dread the idea of such a book as this. Indeed he did his level best to 
blockade it in the preparation and was only pacified when he heard the name of his 
son’s collaborator! Yet he glowed with enthusiasm over Lady Oxford’s much- 
debated book of memoirs. That was the other Asquith. There were always two of 
them. ‘ There are some things,” he wrote in a letter to Lady Horner, “‘ which as you 
say it is difficult to materialise, and there are reticences which are not inconsistent 
with the most intimate and confiding friendship.” He went on to confess, “ I am 
hedged in and hampered in these ways by a kind of native reserve, of which I am not 

at all proud.” 
To the public he seemed at first a man of steel, with a “ cool, quiet adventurous- 
_ ness,” no doubt, but essentially cold and self-contained. Even his own triumphs 
_ seemed to bore him. He could rise to an emergency, but not to any occasion demand- 
_ ing an emotional display. When this estimate was seen to be inadequate, when it 
was noted what a good mixer he was, and when he spoke with real feeling (at Campbell 
Bannerman’s death, for instance, or in his obituary speech on Alfred Lyttleton), 
the public as Mr. Cyril Asquith notes, “‘ never quite recovered from its surprise ” 
and thereafter persisted in regarding him as a man of sentiment, whose qualities of 
_ heart overshadowed those of his head. As a fact both views were incorrect. Asquith, 
his son tells us, had an “‘ emotional pudeur.” Nothing about him was more English 
_ than his dread of publicly opening his heart. That is the whole secret of his apparently 
_ contradictory personality. 
It is also, no doubt, the explanation of his rather frigid though classically perfect 
_ oratorical style. In his childhood, we are told, he had a passion for fireworks. He 
_ must have found them a kind of safety valve, for surely no one ever hated fireworks 
- more in public life ! Through all the uproar of the House of Lords controversy, the 
_ soap-box oratory of Limehouse, the Ulster crisis, and the patriotic fervour of the 
_ early days of the War, he never lost his studied sobriety and dignity of language. 
_ He was the mildest pirate that ever scuttled a Constitution. He would read with a 
_ friendly smile the speeches of his lieutenants, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston 
_ Churchill, and, if necessary, would defend them vigorously in the House. But he 
- would not compete with them. His oratory, indeed, was a thing apart. He may have 
_ been conscious of his incomparable gift of language, his genius for the right word ; 
and he may well have felt that this gift from God was not a thing to be wasted in mere 
~ vote-catching declamation. I think that must be so. Even as a boy, we are told here, 
he had this “ consummate command of the English spoken word.” Up to quite 
" recent years he made only the briefest notes, and required but five minutes in which to 
_ prepare his most memorable speeches on the War. He must have realised that not 
_ one of his contemporaries had this power in the same degree. 
But though he was one of the ablest speakers of our time, it is doubtful whether he 
= M 
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will ever be acclaimed as an orator, in the full sense of the word. Orators let them- 
selves go : Asquith either would not do this, or had nothing more to release. In one 
of the best chapters in this book—the only one initialled by both authors—we get a 
picture of him, standing before the House of Commons, “ rock-like,”’ with his 
‘‘ massive physical poise,” so that he “ seemed more firmly planted on the ground 
than most men.” That picture shows him at his best, but also, surely, at his worst. 
It illustrates his limitations. He was indeed so “ firmly planted on the ground ”’ that, 
as Mr. Cyril Asquith admits in a chapter dealing with his recreations, “no man 
ever saw him run.” His remark to an interrupter, “ I am not going to be hustled ” 
may be a fairer description of his general attitude than the familiar “‘ Wait and see,” 
but it equally supports the popular view that speed of action was not his strong point. 
He had an agile mind ; his memory was stupendous ; facts stuck to him like burrs, 
even when they did not interest him ; intellectually he was one of the most wide- 
awake men of modern times. But when it came to getting things done he became at 
once a politician—or so the public thought. He seemed to look at world movements 


in the light of party politics. He never believed that people would do things. He © 


never believed that Ulster would fight. He thought that Parnell, a typical Parlia- 
mentarian, was “‘ one of the half dozen great men of action of the last hundred years.” 
Mere tactics entangled him and were his undoing in the end. For if this most re- 
markable biography proves anything, it is that he was really too big a man, in every 
sense to have wasted so much time and thought upon them. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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SOCIETY FOR PURE ENGLISH. TRACT NO. XXXVII. “OXFORD ” 
ENGLISH. By R. W. Cuapman. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 

THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL DICTIONARY, VOLUME I, PART I. Edited 
by Witt1aM Grant. The Scottish National Dictionary Association Ltd. £15 15s. 
when completed. 

A SPELL OF WORDS, STUDIES IN LANGUAGE BEARING ON CUSTOM. 
By L. EckensteIn. Favil Press. 7s. 6d. 

THE PLACE-NAMES OF DEVON: PART II. By J. E. B. Gover, A. Mawer 
and F. M. Stentron. Cambridge University Press. 20s. 

THE WESTERN ISLES, THEIR HISTORY, TRADITIONS AND PLACE- 
NAMES. By W. C. Macxenziz. Alexander Gardner. 6s. 


HE most generally interesting of the above books is the first and smallest, 
Mr. Chapman’s eloquent defence of the educated voice to which the epithet 


Oxford ” is ironically applied by the uneducated. It was inspired by an attack 


made, in the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1931, by a Dr. Vizetelly, “ well known 
in America as a lexicographer,” in whose opinion ‘‘ the cockney voice, leaving the 
purlieus of Limehouse, has reached the purlieus of Mayfair,” hardly the route 
which we should expect the “ Oxford voice” to follow! Mr. Chapman does not 
believe that the “‘ Oxford ” man, accidentally encountered at Singapore or elsewhere, 
can be immediately identified by his accent. He is very well satisfied with ‘‘ standard 
English,” as spoken by the small minority who really count in the matter of culture 
and decent manners. He has no Jove for phonetics and no enthusiasm for reformed 
spelling. Nor does he long to see the replacement of our so much criticized speech 
by any form of American, though he quite recognizes, as do all those of us who have 
met the best Americans, that “an American exists which is comparable to the best 
standard English.” Unfortunately this educated speech 
is less common, and much less influential, than standard English ; and the transient 
Englishman hardly knows where to find it. He cannot be sure of finding it in the first-class 
saloon of an Atlantic liner (as he would confidently look to find standard English on a 
P. and O.), or on the Capitol, or even in the campus of Harvard. 


In fact, it is spoken only by “‘ a small and elusive minority.” It is to be feared that the 


speakers of cultivated English are also on the way to become a small and elusive 


- minority. The natural speech of the educated class deserves all the good things 


_ that Mr. Chapman says of it, but, since it contains within it that “‘ measure of social 
self-confidence ” which is intolerable to a democracy, it is no doubt doomed to 


extinction. 


, 
“Sp 


has now appeared, is £15 to Original Subscribers, whose names will be enrolled in 


The price of the new Scottish National Dictionary, of which the first instalment 


the final volume. Volume I, Part I, largely introductory, gives a pretty full account 


of the Scottish dialects, illustrated by maps, other explanatory matter, and the 
vocabulary from A to Aggle. One of the maps deals with the key sentence “* come 
_ down,” pronounced cum down in southern England, coom down in the Midlands, 
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coom doon in the north, and reaching Scotland as cum doon. The section of vocabulary 
included in this Part is not particularly interesting, as it necessarily gives so much 
space to a, article ; a, for I; a, for all, and a, preposition ; and to the compounds 
of aff, off. Still even this section well illustrates the composite character of Lowland 
Scots, with its foundation of Northern English and its important Gaelic and Old 
Norse elements. The latter are naturally to be found in most abundance in the 
Orkneys and Shetlands, e.g. it is cheering to find that in Shetland the adjective 
awesome is still preserved in the Old Norse form agisom. One hopes that the ten 
projected volumes will not imitate the leisurely pace of the Oxford Dictionary ! 
It may be added that this Dictionary, dealing with the Scottish language since 1700, 
in no way overlaps with the Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue now being 
issued by the Chicago University Press under the editorship of Sir William Craigie. 
The late Mrs. Eckenstein’s beautifully produced book is rather unfortunately 
named, for the language side of it is largely fantastic, e.g. opening it at random, 
we read : 
The word lent is sometimes referred to the “ lengthening ” of the days. . . . More probably 
it is referable to the custom, peculiar to village life, of taking a young woman on Joan 
for a term of weeks. 


Why will people whose knowledge, often profound, is limited to non-linguistic 
subjects, insist on raiding linguistic territory ? Leaving language out of the question, 
the book is full of most interesting and learned information on some of the earliest 
phenomena connected with folk-lore. These are grouped under The Cat and its 
Association, Bones and Boiling, Sacks and Sailing, Tools and Thunder, Fools and 
their Folly. Very striking is the parallelism established between races and ages 
widely remote from each other, as also the persistence of the sexual motif in most 
of these folk-lore themes. 

On the shelves of those who speak English as Mr. Chapman likes it to be spoken 
now stand nine stately volumes of the English Place-Name series. The latest maintains 
the high standard set from the beginning. It deals with the nineteen Devon Hundreds 
not included in Part I and includes between three and four thousand names. Especially 
characteristic of the county are the numerous places in -cott, -worth and -worthy, 
and the Devon habit of intercalating a syllable in such names as Easterbrook, Westa- 
brook, etc. The demons are not so numerous as in some other counties, e.g. the Puck- 
names are far outnumbered by those of Sussex, and Shobrooke appears to be the only 
compound of sceoca, goblin. Manorial names are numerous and musical—Cheriton 
Fitzpaine, Combelancey, Milton Damarel, Weston Peveril, etc.—the oddest being 
Columbjohn. As elsewhere, the corruptions that have been brought about by the 
centuries are often astonishing and etymological conjectures based on modern forms 
are usually worthless. A simple example is Budleigh Salterton, a modern parish 
formed as recently as 1895, in which Salterton is for the older salterne, e.i. salt-pan, 
possibly the birthplace of Rose Salterne’s ancestors. Leigh or Legh is one of the 
commonest name-elements in the county and there are spots which explain the 
ancestry of Jack Brimblecombe and of the Ridds’ serving-maid Betty Muxworthy. 

Mr. Mackenzie announces that his new volume will probably be his last contribu- 
tion to the lore of the Hebrides. It consists of three parts, viz. an historical sketch 


of the Western Islands, traditions of the Western Isles, these mostly from the manu- - 


script of John Morrison, who was born in Harris in 1787, and the place-names 
of the Western Isles. The bloody feuds of the MacAulays, MacLeods, etc. make 
lively reading, but our concern is chiefly with the place-names, a curious Hebridean 
mixture of Gaelic and Old Norse, the two languages often affecting each other with 


hierniana ls a a A MO li tn ee IO NNO ya 
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very odd results. Every imaginative schoolboy must be thrilled by the island names. 
This reviewer remembers especially the delight he derived from Benbecula, which 
Mr. Mackenzie very plausibly interprets as the ben, or hill, from which the bachlach, 
or herdsman, watched the cattle. His theories are put forward with the modesty 
and tolerance that characterize his earlier volumes reviewed last year. 

Since the above was written Dr. Vizetelly has published, in a New York paper, a 
rejoinder to Mr. Chapman’s brochure. In this rejoinder Mr. Chapman is described 
wittily and repeatedly as ‘the gentleman from Oxford,’ and the reading public is 
assured that the British family-tree of the house of Vizetelly has its roots in the 
Tudor Age. 


ERNEST WEEKLEY 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


THE SEARCH FOR MAN’S ANCESTORS. By G. Ettiot SmitH. Watts. 15. 

THE SOCIAL LIFE OF MONKEYS AND APES. By S. ZuckerMAN. Kegan 
Paul. 15s. 

TRIBES OF THE NIGER DELTA. By P. Amaury Taxsor. Sheldon Press. 18s. 

THE MYSTIC ROSE. By E. Craw.ey. Edited by T. BesTERMAN. Watts. 2s. 6d. 


FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY IN PRIMITIVE RELIGION. By R.R. MareETT. 
Clarendon Press. tos. 


NE of the most wonderful stories in the history of anthropology is that of 

Eugene Dubois. In 1886 he was a lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at 
Amsterdam, specially interested in the problem of the descent of man. From his 
knowledge of the distribution of animals, he believed that he would find the ‘“‘ missing 
link ” he sought in the Indo-Malay region, and so anxious was he to test his theory, 
that he gave up a good appointment at home to become a surgeon in the army of the 
Dutch East Indies. In his spare time, and at his own expense, he examined possible 
sites, and in September 1891, the amazing thing happened. At Trinil in Java, he 
actually found the fossil which his scientific imagination had visualized, hitting on the 
one spot in the whole vast territory of the Sunda Islands where his labour and know- 
ledge might have been rewarded, for more than forty years were to pass before the 
most intensive search could reveal anything further to elucidate the evolution of early 
man in this area. Professor Elliot Smith has given the history of this adventure of 
the discovery of the Java man, and also that of the finding of Piltdown and Peking 
man, in a little book that costs a shilling, and a very good shilling’s worth it is, too, for 
besides giving us the adventure of discovery, he has explained its significance in 
simple language, with full references for readers who wish to know more. It is a 
splendid book for beginners, for it hands on the torch and points out the road at the 
same time. 

Now just as the anatomists and palaeontologists have been shewing the relationship 
of apes and men in their way, the sociologists have been busy in examining their 
“social structure ” in their search for human origins. Westermarck, for example, 
_has collected from many sources an account of the more or less exemplary family 
life among the great apes, maintaining that the family, “ implying marital and paternal 
care, was hardly less indispensable for primitive man than it was for the gorilla and 
chimpanzee.” Briffault will have none of this Arcadian patriarchal family, and collects 
data to shew that “‘ male anthropoids . . . join a female or group of females,”’ and 
thus makes the primitive family matriarchal. Dr. Zuckerman realized that both sets 
of evidence were records based on external forms of behaviour, and as such, were more 
or less affected by the character, training, opportunity for observation, and personal 
prejudice of the observers. Indeed, one of the most interesting parts of his Social 
Life of Monkeys and Apes is his examination of these “ interpretative generalizations 
based on records of external behaviour.” His own work is based on an account of the 
facts he observed in the baboon colony at Regent’s Park for a period of two years, and 
on further study of the conduct of baboons in South Africa. Briefly, that among 
the lower mammals as a general rule there are special breeding seasons inter- 
posed between periods of complete celibacy, and the intermittent character of 
the sexual interest is reflected in the transitory nature of the social union. The apes, 
however, have regular menstrual cycles, and this fact has far-reaching effects in giving 
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continuity to simian society, for the males and females are always more or less 
interested in each other, and so stay together. Moreover, the apes and monkeys have 
both eyes in front, and thus are the only mammals, except ourselves, which have 
stereoscopic vision, and can distinguish colours, as the lower mammals cannot. ‘Thus 
the allurements of the eye are capable of arousing desire, which in the lower mammals 
is excited only by the physiological changes which occur in connexion with the 
periodical ripening of germ cells. The unit in simian society is the family group, 
made up of a male overlord with his female or females, and this is held together by 
the interest of the male in his females, and theirs in him, and by the interest of the 
females in their young. One or more young bachelors are often attached to this group, 
and watch their chances to meet the females when the overlord is not looking. Social 
relationships within this group appear to be based on the inter-relation between each 
ape’s dominant characteristics and those of his fellows. Dominance determines the 
number of females an ape may possess, and, except where there is an abundance of 
food, determines how much an ape can get to eat. One of the most interesting 
features of this group is the way in which the diffuse sexuality of apes, due partly to 
the possession of hands and stereoscopic vision, allows sexual behaviour to become 
conditioned and adapted to a social life based on a system of dominance. A weaker 
animal may secure some food, or be threatened by a stronger, and by presenting him- 
self sexually to the dominant animal, avert his anger, and continue to eat while the 
stronger animal grooms him, or otherwise displays his interest. Dr. Zuckerman 
recognizes, of course, the fact that there is a great gap between the behaviour of apes 
on the physiological plane, and that of men on the cultural plane. The transition 
began a very long time ago, and since then, men and sub-human primates have been 
moving on different lines, men in an environment modified by culture and speech, in 
which the effective stimuli underlying their behaviour are largely the products of the 
lives of pre-existing people, and apes in an environment in which the effective 
stimuli underlying their behaviour are largely inherent in immediate physical 
events, and in no way the products of the lives of pre-existing apes, for apes have 
no speech in which to amass experience and hand it on. 

Another book which presents objective facts admirably, this time about the primi- 
tive tribes of the Niger Delta, is written by Mr. Amaury Talbot. The greater part of 
his evidence is presented as far as possible in the idiom of the informants, the transla- 
tion being fairly literal. Though this may not be quite as easy for the ordinary reader, 
it has its value in giving him an unusual psychological insight into the minds of the 
people who practise the rites and customs of which the book treats. 

- The reader of Dr. Zuckerman’s book will have noticed the absence of anything 


like a taboo in simian society, there being none whatever concerning menstrual 


blood or the bearing of young. When we turn to human marriage, however, we find 
with Mr. Crawley, that the whole business of primitive marriage is surrounded with 
taboos concerning marriage, childbirth, pregnancy, and puberty, and that this com- 


| plex of taboos is only a part of the general complex of taboos, or restrictions and safe- 
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guards, which accompany every critical condition or situation in the whole of 
primitive life. One sex always seems to feel a natural nervousness towards the other, 
men considering on the one hand that woman is the weaker vessel and that her weak- 
ness is contagious, and on the other, that her special functions make her mysterious 
and dangerous. Marriage ceremonies neutralize the danger inherent in unions 
between the two sexes. 

So far, it is not difficult to follow his argument, leaving undecided the question 
whether awe of the mysterious or fear of contagion of properties is the principal 
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element in the taboo. Though Mr. Crawley appears to stress the latter element, con- 
sidering the general nature of taboo, one would be inclined to stress the former. But 
Mr. Crawley is much more difficult to follow when he treats the incest taboo as an 
extension of the general taboo on relations between the sexes. There is always a 
stringent taboo against breaking the sanctity of what many anthropologists call the 
“incest group,” for which Dr. Marett in his latest book has substituted the more 
decent expression ‘‘ the home circle,” by unchastity and sexual jealousies—whether 
that circle be what we regard as home, or extended by living in close contact with 
other more or less related people, or by the sort of false logic that counts an aunt by 
marriage with an aunt by blood, or Panunga in Hermannsburg with Panunga in 
Alice Springs, or a godparent with a parent—while there is merely more or less 
nervousness and danger which may be averted by a proper ceremony in sexual unions 
with outsiders. It is wrong to argue that the danger inherent in any union is merely 
intensified when that union breaks the harmony of the home circle. The fear of 
ordinary sexual union, and the horror of breaking the home circle, come from different 
causes. Men surmount their fears when they want to do so, and though they may be 
afraid of women, they marry them. But they do not want to break the incest taboo, and 
the taboo against fouling your own nest or spoiling your own home has universal 
assent. Dr. Marett connects this taboo with the sacred blood of the mothers in 
primitive matrilineal society, and the fear of sinning against it. But whether the society 
is matrilineal or patrilineal, your home is the only permanent refuge in a dangerous 
world. Dr. Marett is undoubtedly right in linking “ no incest, no internal bloodshed, 
and blood for blood against the rest of the world,” as the three fundamental laws of 
blood-fellowship. Indeed, incest and murder of kin, or failure to avenge the murder 
of kin, are all sins of a kind, for they break the harmony of the home circle, and 
destroy its precious solidarity. Probably it is only the occasional infraction of the taboo 
that makes a group or an offender realize how dreadful it is to break the concord and 
spoil that permanent refuge. The man who has committed incest, like the murderer 
of his kin, is cut off from that solidarity with his group which is his whole life. One 
man alone, cast out of his group, is no man at all, and his sacred inner life principle is 
laid open to all the evil powers that are about him. He is himself dead in spirit, and 
far from shunning the punishment of his outraged kin, he welcomes the blow that 
puts him out of his misery. 

It would seem, indeed, that our moral convictions imply for their explanation the 
existence of the prior capacity on our part, which only becomes actualized when the 
appropriate experience is given. In the beginning, the experience which quickens 
the moral conviction to life is the religious ritual, for not only does it heighten the 
emotions whose livening is necessary to moral or immoral action, but by stripping 
them of their purely personal content and presenting them in a more or less ordered 
harmony, it brings them under control, and defines them in such a way that they 
ultimately become matter for comprehension rather than for apprehension merely, 
and thus reason and choice, a necessary part of moral behaviour, become possible. 
Dr. Marett’s study of the first beginnings of the moralization of religion in so far as 
it quickens and controls the emotions which are vital to the development of the good 
life, is a most original and stimulating book, and makes one wish that he wrote more. 
None but a very learned man could have written it, but so simple and readable is its 
style, that a very large circle of readers can profit by his wisdom and insight into the 
springs of human action. It is a great book, and a book for permanent possession. 


T. K. PENNIMAN 
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MODERN CHESS OPENINGS. By R. C. GrirFitH and J. H. Wuite. White- 
head & Miller. Leeds. 6s. 


LASKER’S CHESS MANUAL. Printing-Craft, Ltd. 12s. 6d. 
MORPHY GLEANINGS. By P. W. Serceanrt. Printing-Craft, Ltd. 6s. 


THE BOOK OF THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL CHESS TOURNA- 
MENT, 1932. Frank Hollings. 6s. 


Nee requires, above all pastimes, a cultivated imagination and a disciplined 
mind ; yet it is within familiar observation that few people who play it well, or 
often, do much connected thinking outside it. It is so engrossing, one supposes, that 
it exhausts all save the largest, or the most enthusiastic logics. The pawns have been 
in motion twenty times as long as the cricket-bat. For all this mental energy we have 
to show a Sanscrit epic, translated by Goldsmith, one Elizabethan play, the reminis- 
cences of old Bird, who is our Nyren, and the legend of Blackburne who still looms 
a little like ““ W.G.”’ We have no incidental writing to compare with the cricket 
bits of Cardus, Snaith, Hornung, de Selincourt, not to mention Lang and Thompson 
and the old masters—unless we claim Lewis Carroll for our own, which I don’t 
think we honestly can. ; 

I complain, of course, only on behalf of the belles-lettres. Chess is unique among 
games in that it is recordable and is usually recorded. Full advantage has been taken 
of this fact. Many a young science might envy it its array of voluminous technical 
treatises. Of these, the best (and least voluminous) has been revised and re-edited. 
Modern Chess Openings exactly fulfils its purpose, which is to provide, in tabulated 
and indexed form, two thousand examples of the opening fifteen moves or so, and to 
go into the pocket. Perhaps a hardened reviewer who for years has avoided this 
particular cliché, may be allowed to pronounce that, while few books are indispensable 
to anybody, to a practising English chess-player this one certainly is. 

Meanwhile, our belles-lettres are looking up a little. The new books of Dr. Lasker 
and Mr. Sergeant are not only chess-books, but works of character with general brains 
behind them. Dr. Lasker, in his own person, has now anglicized the German and 


_ American editions of his masterpiece. He is far too keen a philosopher and too exact 
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a mathematician, to trust his ideas to any words but his own. The result is a vigorous 
book, crude at times, not always sound in syntax but always singularly alive. To 
the beginner with a philosophic turn no primer could be more safely recommended. 
To the experienced, no treatise could be more stimulating. I have not yet attained 
understanding of Dr. Lasker’s Theory of Struggle ; but I find rare and gratifying his 
culminating effort to adduce the sketch of a philosophy of life from our neat little 
wooden world, with its idealised causality and its immunity from emotional 
distractions. 

Mr. Philip Sergeant has been researching for twenty years into the obscured and 
be-pamphleteered life of Paul Morphy, the first of the great American conquerors 
at amusements, and now provides his final biographical discoveries and such games 
as were omitted from his standard Life and Games, published by Messrs. Bell in 1916. 
Although nothing of chess-world-shaking moment has been added, nothing is 
without interest, if only psychological interest, that concerns this most typical of the 
secondary geniuses—the impromptu creators, the great improvers of technique, who 
range in national importance from Cinquevalli to Nelson. Even the heathen has felt 
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the fascination of the tiny youth, polite but unamiable, who having wiped up the 
experts of New Orleans at the age of twelve, and finished off the Americas at twenty, 
came to Europe in the next year, beat decisively all the great players one after another, 
challenged the world at pawn and move, and, unanswered, gave up the game before 
forty. A something more than fascination, a sort of hero-worship, seems to overtake 
all his biographers ; and Mr. Sergeant, the most level-headed as well as the most 
thorough, is not immune from a certain solemnity now and then, particularly over the 
Staunton affair. It is time that somebody said a word on the other side. 

Staunton was the recognised champion of Europe. He undertook at first to play a 
match with the young prodigy, and then proceeded to out-mancuvre him in a 
masterly series of postponements, but without recourse to the board and men. We 
know now, and most discerning people saw at the time, that Staunton’s chance in a 
match was negligible. It is likely that Staunton realised it, heirarch though he 
was. But the fact remains that he was at that time in the thick of his proper life’s work, 
his edition of Shakespeare ; and the most uncompromising chess-player should agree 
that the labour of preparing even a second-rate edition of Shakespeare is as con- 
siderable as the conduct of many Worldmaster Tournaments and as valuable to 
humanity as at least one whole one. And neither Morphy nor Staunton knew that 
it was going to turn out second-rate. 

It is not so clear, as a matter of fact, that Morphy took the trouble to be even so 
much as second-rate in other things besides his chess. His manners, which so many 
have praised, irritated Harrwitz, a very popular man as a rule, and deeply offended 
the organiser of a welcoming banquet in New York. He was famous for speaking 
little (almost his sole recorded utterances show him being rude to Boden, and to a 
barber) ; and as barrister he did not get a brief. 

The Sunday Referee has perfected its gallant gesture of last year by getting Dr. 
Alekhine to annotate the book of the games in its Masters’ Tournament. The com- 
pilation is worthy of a contest which was one of the strongest ever held in London. 
It is a pity that it had to be marred by the absence of Mr. Yates, the reigning British 
champion, and the only home-grown player with a respectable record against Dr. 
Alekhine, who won it just a little too easily. 


While all this was printing, a table-leg became wedged against a gas-pipe, and an 
epoch ended in English chess. There will never be again anybody like Yates. 

He would sometimes refer to himself, gaily, or at least with the appearance of 
gaiety, as “‘ the last of the strolling players ” ; but I don’t mean only that. His was a 
many-sided and a subtle mind which, although it chose to manifest only one facet of 
itself, and that in miniature only, to the public at large (whether from dislike of the 
market-place or just sheer laziness nobody could ever make out), was one of the 
rewards of life to the little group of his friends. 

He took to chess comparatively late, and the game, sufficient though it grew, was 


probably little more than a makeshift symbol at first, a kind of mascot. He would — 


have preferred, one felt, to have moved things on a larger board. Wherever in the 
world there might be a precarious stress, or a delicate balance, of forces—in the day- 
to-day waverings of home politics, dominion trade or international affairs, in the 
progress of agriculture or manufacture, in the machinations of money, the curiosities 
of the law, or any intricate movement of human intelligence or stupidity from Man- 
chukuo to Bolivia—there some part of his attention would be engaged. He watched 
over the round earth like a god-father, distant and vaguely monitory, but kind ; and as 
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the day wore on he would become gradually bowed with the weight of the world’s 
newspapers, accumulating in his pockets, He delighted in the techniques of all games, 
in testing and savouring what might be called their underlying dynamic reality, and 
had theories about them all, spelling-bees and Rugby football, golf and pelota. If 
they were exotic, impromptu or peculiar, so much the better. It is not so many 
weeks ago, alas, that he took part for the last time, under a grilling sun, throughout 
the whole of an afternoon, in a strenuous local version of snob-cricket. Those who 
were fortunate enough to be there are not likely to forget the flitting of Yates with 
his bowler-hat (irremovable in the open air), fifty, frail, short-sighted, out of con- 
dition, transparently and hurriedly judging speeds and distances by efforts of will, but 
nevertheless somehow making scores ; or brooding benevolently on the methods of 
ballistics but (he was, after all, and before all, a Yorkshireman) not infrequently 
holding catches. 

The average Chess player is apt to incline to a harmless but senseless monomania ; 
and Yates had a fastidious dislike for personal contact with narrowness or stupidity or 
even ordinary officialdom, although he was not above an impish chuckle when he had 
shaken them off. The solemn chess-players he answered according to their solemnity 
—and their chess-playing ; and thus it happens that, the confiding newspapers, with one 
or two exceptions, in collaboration with the pundits, chess secretaries, chess delegates, 
chess editors and half the host of honoraries, have already managed to get put abroad 
the picture of the pseudo- Yates, a nice, poor, feeble little chessman. Thus : 

Mr. Yates lived for chess. He had no other interest in life. I never heard him talk of 
anything else. Life for him was played out on the squares of a chess-board. 


I must hasten to add, in common fairness, that the gentleman who communicates 
this description goes on to remark with great justice : 
He lived alone in his room at Bloomsbury, and his only income was derived from articles 
on chess. Recently I believe he has been very poor. 
Every day he could be seen playing chess, sometimes at one of the big clubs and some- 
times in smaller places, where he would play anyone for a shilling stake. 
Perhaps I should further add that our informant is none other than the Secretary of 
the British Chess Federation, which exists to encourage chess in the United Kingdom. 


E. ‘G. TWITCHETT 
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CHILDREN’S AND GIFT BOOKS 


AN OUTLINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND THEIR PARENTS. By Naomi 
Mitcuison. 8s. 6d. THE CHILDREN’S OMNIBUS. By Sytvia Lynn. 7s. 6d. 
KINGS AND QUEENS. By ELEanor and HERBERT FaRjJEON. 6s. Gollancz. 


THE CHRONICLES OF PANTOUFLIA. By ANnprEew Lane. 5s. THE KEYS OF 
MORTALLONE. By QuILuer-Coucu. 3s. 6d. Arrowsmith. 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY. By E. N. Fawcett. 3s. 6d. TOM TIDDLER’S 
GROUND. By WALTER DE LA Marz. Collins. 5s. 


CHRISTOPHER ROBIN VERSES. By A. A. Mitng. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


WHAT-O’CLOCK TALES. By Laurence Housman. 6s. No. 1o JOY STREET. 
By Micuet Lynn. 6s. GINGER. By ). H. and E. Macnair. 1s. PATSY AND 
THE LEPRECHAUN. By MarcareT AND Mary Baker. 35. 6d. Basil Blackwell. 


THE LAND OF NURSERY RHYME. By Ernest Ruys and ALice DAGLIsH. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 

TALES OF EMPIRE. By J. E. Ray. 3s. 6d. TALES OF ANCIENT ROME. By 
J. E. WETHERELL. 3s. 6d. THE ENEMY IN THE MIDST. By K. Macvure. 
2s. 6d. RIVALS OF THE RAMPANT. By Sranton Hope. 2s. 6d. THE 
TRACKING OF TOBY. By Atrrep Jupp. 2s. THE RIDDLE OF THE 
SCREEN. By C. W. C. DRURY. 2s. 6d. THE MYSTERY OF THE SIN- 
CLAIRS. By FrepericA BENNETT. 2s. THE MAKESHIFT PATROL. By 
H. B. DAVIDSON. 2s. 6d. Sheldon Press. 


THE BIG FIVE. By Gunsy Hapatu. 5s. DARKIE & CO. By Howarp Sprine. 
TRUE TALES OF THE SEA. By C. Fox-Smitu. 5s. THE VOYAGE OF THE 
LULWORTH. By Laurence R. Bourne. 5s. CAPTAIN OF SPRINGDALE. 
By Dorita Farr.iz-Bruce. 5s. HONOUR’S VENTURE. By VIoLeT Brapsy. 
3s. 6d. Oxford. : 

THE MOCK UNCLE. By Brenpa G. SPENDER. Country Life. 5s. 

NEW TALES FOR OLD. By Gera.pine ELLiotr. Elkin Mathews. 3s. 6d. 


SONGS FROM ALICE IN WONDERLAND. ss. THE KENNETH GRAHAME 
BOOK. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


THE DOLL’S JOURNEY. By ELLEN anp Apam Fiscuer. Harmsworth. 6s. 
THE SILVER SHIP. By Lapy Cynruia AsquitH. Putnam. 6s. 

FAIRY TALES. By Hans ANDERSEN. Harrap. 15s. 

OUR MOTHERS. By Axan Bort and IRENE CLEPHANE. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


HETHER a compendium of information and instruction is of more use to 

parents than to their children is a question that was evidently apparent to the 
publisher and the author of An Outline for Boys and Girls and their Parents ; for, on 
second thoughts, they have changed the name under which this book has been so 
widely advertised (An Outline of Knowledge) to the above somewhat unwieldly title. 
It will certainly be of inestimable value to many parents, in fact they would do well 
to read it through themselves before handing it on to their young ones. It cannot be 
denied that this is a book with a“ tendency” ; and parents who dislike the idea of our 
world becoming different, changed in any definitely visualised way, that we are con- 
structively trying to help into being, may not feel that this is the book for their children. 
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Parents, however, who wander through their adult life, as almost all of us do, ac- 
companied by the vaguely discomforting feeling that our knowledge about most 
things is, to say the least of it, gappy, will welcome this book. So exhaustive and yet 
so compressed, a supply of knowledge upon their shelves will be as important to 
them as Dr. Watts’s moral hymns were to their ancestors. From that point of view it is 
difficult, indeed, to praise this book too highly. Everything the intelligent child of 
to-day will naturally be led to inquire about is touched upon, and plainly expounded. 
Mrs. Naomi Mitchison’s task has been a tremendous one; and it has been very 
bravely tackled ; indeed after reading her preface no doubt is left upon that point. 
She explains most feelingly the herculean labours that have been hers. However, 
she is to be congratulated upon the result ; the book is a prodigy. Each article in it, 
by an expert on the subject, is a little masterpiece of compression and information ; 
and the careful pagination, cross references, and arrangement have made the whole 
volume as easy to read as it could be made. The illustrations are numerous and 
remarkably clear, including portraits of the authors of each section above the short 
biographical notice concerning them. It is a book that might well be read aloud, by 
the helpfully-minded parent, a portion day by day. Mr. Olaf Stapleton, who wrote 
one of the most intriguing books of the last few years, Last and First Men, is the 
author of the section entitled ‘‘ Problems and Solutions.” Richard Hughes writes on 
physics, Margaret Cole on the organisation of society and Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis 
on architecture—to mention only a few of the interesting names of the authors who 
have made this book what it is. 

A little muscular development of the fore-arm will be a help, this Christmas, if 
children are to read both Mrs. Mitchison’s book and Mrs. Lynd’s. Though the 
** Outline ”’ modestly stops short of a thousand pages, The Children’s Omnibus actually 
exceeds that number by sixteen. At the same time no richer present could be made to 
a child than these two books. The former with its mines of information, and the latter 
with its treasures of fantasy. In her magnificent book Mrs. Sylvia Lynd has collected 


not only selections from all the truly great pieces of literature, written for children 


in the past, but whole books are included within these covers. There is Alice in 
Wonderland in its entirety, The Rose and the Ring, Kingsley’s Heroes and Black Beauty. 


3 Enough, one would have supposed for one volume ; not a bit of it! They are scarcely 
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half. Besides there are selections from the Arabian Nights from Hans Andersen, from 
Grimm, Aesop, Browning, R. L. Stevenson, Christina Rossetti, H. Belloc and Edward 
Lear. It is a work of stupendous proportions and immense imagination. Mrs. Lynd 
and her publishers have done a service to the community (no less) in producing this 
literally marvellomnibus volume. In her excellent preface Mrs. Lynd says, at the 


- outset : 


This book is intended as an entertainment for children. If at the same time it proves an 
introduction to some of the great masters of literature, that is merely a happy accident. 
It is, however, an inevitable accident. The most entertaining books are the best books, 
and that is a conviction which, I think, cannot be fostered too early. The lack of it is the 
cause of the hostility which may sometimes be found between human beings and books. 


The truth of this is immediately granted, but like most truths it needs emphasising. 
At only 7s. 6d. this book should be within the reach of every child: and what value 
for the money ! 

Andrew Lang has been done less than justice for many years lately, and I am glad to 
see a new edition of two of his original stories appearing this season. He is, in reality, 
the world’s model child-story writer ; and to most writers of children’s stories he has 
been the conscious, or unconscious parent. Words and sentences are weighed by 
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him and fitted to the receptivity of the child’s capacity, in a way that no other writer 
has ever excelled. No unnecessary parentheses clutter the path, no allusions that would 
pass over the child’s head thrust themselves in the way, and above all, no jokes are 
there that are primarily adult in conception and calculated to tickle the sophisticated 
mind, not the child’s. Take this, for instance. 

Well, the king thought and thought. How was he to get Prigio out of the way, and make 
Enrico or Alphonso his successor ? He read in books about it ; and all the books showed 
that, if a king set his three sons to do anything, it was always the youngest who did it, and — 
got the crown. And he wished he had the chance. Well, it arrived at last. 


How simply comprehensive this is. The King “ read about it in books”; it is a 
masterpiece of economy in expression. What follows brings the child directly to the 
point, it now knows all it cares to know, and can get on with the story. And so holding 
is the telling of the story, so primed with sensible feeling, and free of sentimentality, 
that I found myself continuing it far into the night (when my task, qua reviewer, was 
long since completed) unwilling to relinquish the pleasure of reading on. 

The Keys of Mortallone. What a title. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is one of the first 
literary judges in this country, and this title is devised by him. I should like to 
think that everyone in this country had read his book On the Art of Writing. Everyone, 
be he writer or reader, would do well to do so. Than this book of lectures given from 
the professorial chair in Cambridge, no better guide both to good reading and to good 
writing could be found. But this is by the way. The Keys of Mortallone is a pirate 
tale, reminiscent of Treasure Island, in general design. It should be a source of con- 
gratulation for any boy, who has enjoyed his Treasure Island, to find another story 
equally as good, and very like it—sheer luck in fact. I hope that every boy who, 
regretfully, has finished Treasure Island for the tenth or twentieth time, will now 
have this excellent book for a Christmas present. 

An excellent new edition of the Arabian Nights appears in the admirable type of the | 
Oxford Press. I have remarked in this place, before, upon the good printing that © 
distinguishes all Mr. Milford’s books for children. The type is large and clear and © 
black, it requires the minimum of effort to read it in any light: this for children is — 
more than a boon, it is (or should be) essential. The book has an introduction by Mr. — 
E. O. Lorimer and is well illustrated by Mr. Gorden Nicoll. ; 

The World of To-day is an instructive and well compiled book, with some extremely — 
useful diagrams attached which illustrate the progress of invention and history. 

In poetry for children Mr. de la Mare figures as an editor, this time. He has com- — 
piled a book of the poems he thinks most charming for children, and a very good book — 
too. But I regret that he could not put any of his own into it. The most lovely — 
children’s poetry that has ever been is in Peacock Pie ; it is difficult to imagine a book 
of children’s poetry without some of these poems in it. However, one hopes that all 
properly brought up children already have Peacock Pie on their shelves. They should 
have. But whether it is as likely that they will have as it is that they have Christopher 
Robin, I fear, is doubtful. Yet here is Mr. Milne bringing out yet another Christopher 
Robin Book ; this time verses only. Well, no doubt multitudes of children will be 
delighted to read these verses over again, however well they know them. They are 
universally popular and deservedly so. 

Mr. Laurence Housman’s What-O’clock Tales will be greatly appreciated by all who 
loved his book Turn Again Tales. Another Joy Street is a welcome sight. In this 
(No. 10), Mr. Compton Mackenzie, Mr. Algernon Blackwood, Mr. Boyd Cable | 
and Mr. Housman make contributions as good as ever. A very good collection of } 


nursery rhymes has been published, edited by Ernest Rhys and Alice Daglish, and 
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charmingly illustrated. Specially for boys a book of Tales of Empire is good if some- 
what pre-war in tone; and Tales of Ancient Rome is very compact and well told. Then 
there are the almost innumerable books that are harvested every season, of school- 
boy’s adventure stories. The Big Five by Mr. Gunby Hadath is large and authentic 
and full of incident. Darkie and Co. by Mr. Howard Spring answers to the same 
description. The Enemy in the Midst, The Rivals of the Rampant, The Tracking of 
Toby, The Riddle of Screen are all good. True Tales of the Sea and The Voyage of the 
Lulworth are highly to be recommended. I regret not finding Mr. Herbert Strang’s 
name on my list this year. His excellent work, in producing novels of this kind, is 
one for which all are in debt to him. For girls Miss Dorita Fairlie-Bruce has written 
yet another first rate girl’s school story and so has Miss Violet Brady. The Mystery 
of the Sinclairs and The Makeshift Patrol are similarly very good reading. 

Emphatically the book I would select for younger children this Christmas, is Kings 
and Queens, by Mr. and Mrs. Farjeon. This book enchanted me the moment I picked 
it up. On each page there is a gorgeously coloured line block, representing a king 
(or queen) of England, faced by a rhyme descriptive of the monarch’s reign. The 
pictures are by Miss Rosalind Thorneycroft and are brilliant pieces of imagination, 
and the rhymes are pungent with wit and history. 


What ! haven’t you heard 
Of Edward the Third 

And his famous French battles ? 
Don’t be so absurd! ... 
Who built Windsor Castle 
Or ordered the thing ? 
Who tried to get all 
Bonnie Scotland in thrall ? 
Who picked up a garter 
One night at a ball ? 

Don’t be so absurd!... 
Of course you have heard— 
So don’t say you haven’t— 
Of Edward the Third ! 


George the First, till he was dead, 
Still his prayers in German said. 
Wasn’t that a funny thing 

For one who was an English king ? 


Such.a book in the nursery will ensure that your child will be well up to the standard 
_ of history prescribed in 1066 And All That. 

_ The Mock Uncle comes a good second. It is a story that children will delight to 
have read to them many times over. 

__ Miss Margaret and Miss Mary Baker have written another of their quite inimitable 
- books for children, illustrated as usual in their original daguerrotype style. I am not at 
all sure that I don’t think this year’s book, Patsy and the Leprechaun, better than any 
_ they have produced before ; it touches so exactly on the happiest note of fancy to 
_ please a child. The idea, and above all the pictures, of the multiplication of Katie, is 
~ charming—Rosalind Mary, to whom the book is dedicated, “ because there are so 
_ very many pictures of her in this book,” must be the most bewitching of little girls 
_ and she has certainly earned the most delicious of books. es 

__ Ginger, a paper covered book at only a shilling, is so nice that I wish it had a chance 
of a longer life by being more stoutly bound. The water-colour illustrations are so 
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very good and the text is so simple and pleasing. The little Chinese boy, of whom the 
story relates, reminds me of the immortal Little Black Sambo. New Tales for Old 
is a book of African animal stories, similar in style to The Meeting Pool, which children 
have already had, and illustrated with the same success by Mr. Coulter. A book that 
ought to prove popular is The Doll’s Journey : a very good idea are its iJlustrations, 


made from photographs taken actually of the dolls themselves. Each photograph is a } 


real study ; they are quite lovely. It is incredible at the price. The Kenneth Grahame 
Book, containing The Golden Age, Dream Days and The Wind in the Willows, is 
another good omnibus book; and Methuen’s have also published the Songs from 
Alice in Wonderland set to music. 

Surely a unique affair in literature is a contribution to a child’s Christmas volume 
by Mr. George Moore ! But Lady Cynthia Asquith has brought out another handsome 


volume of stories, all original contributions this time, and her enterprising spirit in — 


collecting her authors is demonstrated in this way. Besides Mr. Moore there are Mr. 
Noyes, Mr. Priestley, Mr. Chesterton, contributing, as well as those charming writers 


for children, Mr. de la Mare, Mr. Compton Mackenzie, Mr. Hugh de Selincourt, — 


Mr. Belloc and many more. There are some lovely illustrations ; perhaps the best 
is on the paper wrapper, which represents the title, The Silver Ship. Such a beautiful 
cover must beguile any shopper. A collected Hans Andersen, with illustrations 
by Mr. Arthur Rackham, is another treasure. 

Among the many fine gift books this year I notice Our Mothers, which is a very 
proper sequel to Our Fathers which appeared last year. This charming and amusing 
book is simply a collection of reprints from old periodicals of the ’eighties. The dresses 
of the period are its feature, with, underneath, the appropriate letter explaining the 
picture. Such as this, under an illustration of the scene : 


“ THE VICEROY’S SALUTE: Lord and Lady Zetland held their first Levée and 
drawing-room in Dublin Castle last week, which were very brilliant affairs. These differ 
from the similar ceremonies in England in the manner of greeting the debutantes. It is 
not the least pleasant of the Viceroy’s duties to kiss each blushing beauty on the cheek 
as she is presented.”’ (1891). 


Or this, of nurse and butcher’s boy : 


“ IDYLL IN GOLDEN SQUARE : Here is one of those poetic incidents of London 
street-life which Thackeray loved to contemplate. The love passage between blue- 
frocked-knight of the cleaver and pretty perambulator-guider is happily situated, for this 
square with the auriferous title and the air of decayed gentility belongs to poetry.” 

What Journalese! . . . And you should see the picture ! 


EILEEN SQUIRE 
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